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“  The  force ,  the  grace,  the  virtue  and  benefit  of  Christ’s  body  that 
was  crucified  for  us,  and  of  his  blood  that  was  shed  for  us  be  really 
and  effectually  present  with  all  them  that  duly  receive  the  sacra¬ 
ments:  but  all  this,  I  understand  of  his  spiritual  presence ,  of  the 
which  he  saith,  “I  will  be  with  you  until  the  world’s  end”  and 
"wheresoever  two  or  three  be  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them’’  and  “he  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drink- 
eth  my  blood,  awelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  him.”  Nor,  no  more  is  he 
corporally  or  really  present  in  the  due  ministration  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  than  he  is  in  the  due  administration  of  baptism;  that  is  to  say 
in  both,  spiritually  by  grace." — Arch-Bishop  Cranmer. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


“The  times”  through  which  we  are  passing  are  trying  the  strength 
of  the  foundation  principles  of  our  beloved  Zion.  Questions  of  doc¬ 
trine,  discipline  and  worship,  have  arisen,  which  could  never  have 
been  foreseen  by  human  wisdom.  The  issue  may  for  a  season  be 
postponed,  but  sooner  or  later  it  must  come.  “The  Lord  reigneth.” 

Amid  such  trials  how  necessary  is  it,  that,  to  prayer  and  humilia¬ 
tion  before  God,  we  should  add,  diligence,  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
truth  “as  it  is  in  Jesus:”  and  avail  ourselves  of  those  ample  aids  which 
our  libraries  possess,  for  vindicating  the  true  protestant  and  thorough¬ 
ly  evangelical  character  of  the  church.  God  works  by  means:  sa¬ 
cred  truth  illustrated  by  authentic  history  and  happy  exposition  and 
argument,  constitutes,  our  available  means.  Ought  we  not  then, 
to  put  such  truth  within  the  reach  of  our  people  and  endeavor  to 
stem  the  tide  of  these  mysterious  and  slippery  errors. 

Partly  with  this  view  and  in  hopes  of  inducing  the  reader  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  entire  work,  I  have  ventured  to  republish  the  article  of  Mr. 
Goode,  on  “the  virtue  of  the  Eucharist  as  a  commemorative  sacrifice.” 
It  is  extracted  from  his  Rule  of  Faith,  which,  in  connection  with 
Bishop  Mcllvaine’s  work  on  Oxford  Divinity,  ought  to  be  read  and 
studied  by  every  member  of  the  Church,  who  wishes  to  understand 
the  present  posture  of  our  Zion.  I  design,  next  to  re-publish,  the 
testimony  of  the  Reformers  and  their  associates,  to  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith.  I  believe  that  these  two  subjects,  viz :  the 
Eucharist  and  the  article  of  justification  are  now,  especially,  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  mystified  beyond  measure,  so  as  to  make  the  one,  “a  re¬ 
fined  transubstantion”  and  to  strip  the  other  of  comforting  power: 
and  that  there  never  has  been  a  time  since  the  days  of  Cranmer, 
when  the  minds  of  our  Parishioners  were  so  likely  to  be  disturbed  by 
‘words  which  profit  not,’  and  by  “erroneous”  if  not  “strange  doc¬ 
trines.”  The  sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  those  rich  and  precious 
means  of  grace,  which  we  receive  with  love  and  reverence  from  the 
hands  and  authority  of  our  adorable  Saviour,  and  in  which  we  have 
found  so  much  comfort  and  spiritual  edification,  are  in  danger  of  being 
so  administered  and  so  represented  as  rather  to  perplex  than  to  com¬ 
pose  the  mind;  and  to  create  doubt  and  distress,  rather  than  to  ‘assure’ 
us  of  God’s  “favor  and  goodness.”  Precisely  what  Bishop  White 
predicted,  is  now  taking  place  and  these  well  meant  but  misguided 
measures  and  Oxford  Expositions  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  other 
subjects  are  not  only  having  a  threatening  aspect  upon  the  peace  of 
the  Church,  but  are  sadly  disturbing  it.  We  mourn  over  these  things 
and  were  it  not  for  the  vows  which  are  upon  us,  would  bear  the  re¬ 
buke  in  silence  and  leave  the  result  with  God.  But  we  dare  not, 


IV. 


From  the  pulpit  and  from  the  press,  we  must  vindicate  the  real 
character  of  our  Zion.  We  promise  the  reader  of  Mr.  Goode’s  ar¬ 
ticle,  compensation  ample,  for  his  time  and  attention.  I  have  no 
recommendation  of  his  admirable  work,  which  is  so  likely  to  satisfy 
the  mind  of  the  reader  as  this,  that  wherever  you  find  a  decided 
Oxford  man  there  you  find  an  enemy  to  Mr.  Goode’s  work.  With  all 
such,  it  is  every  where  spoken  against  and  classed  with  Bishop 
Mcllvaine’s  Octavo  upon  a  kindred  subject.  The  two  books  are 
worthy  of  going  in  company  and  ought  now  to  form  a  part  of  the 
library  of  every  Protestant  Episcopalian.  Especially  will  they  be 
welcomed  by  all  such  as  think  with  the  Martyr  Bishop  Hooper  that 
“So  Christ  teacheth  us  the  use  of  his  precious  body;  to  believe  and 
look  upon  the  merits  of  his  passion,  suffered  upon  the  cross  and  so 
to  use  his  precious  body  against  the  sting  of  original  and  actual  sin; 
not  to  eat  his  body  transformed  into  the  form  of  bread  or  in  the 
bread,  with  the  bread  under  the  bread,  behind  the  bread,  or  before  the 
bread,  corporally  or  bodily,  substantially  or  really ,  invisible,  or  any 
such  ways,  as  many  men  to  the  great  injury  of  Christ’s  body,  do 
teach”  (Bishop  Hooper’s  declaration  of  Christ.  Fathers  of  the  English 
Church:  p.  141  — 149).  Some  say,  “this  lowers  the  ordinance  and 
deprives  it  of  “mystery:”  but  here  they  err,  for  the  mystery  of  the 
ordinance,  is  not  in  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  either  before  or 
after  consecration  but  in  the  doctrine  of  the  ordinance,  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God:  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness, 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh.”  1  Tim.  3.  16.  Before  consecration  the 
elements  are  but  bread  and  wine,  and  after  consecration,  they  are  so 
still,  and  no  change  has  taken  place,  except,  that  they  are  now,  the 
signs,  symbols  or  representations  which  effectually  signify  to  us  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  crucified  for  us  on  the  cross,  and  as  such 
are  offered  unto  God  as  things  solemnly  set  apart  from  a  common 
to  a  holy  use.  We  look  upon  these  consecrated  elements  with 
melting  eyes,  and  ‘God  of  his  good  will  towards  us’  ‘works  invisibly 
in  us,’  ‘quickens,  strengthens  and  confirms  our  faith’  in  Christ:  so  that 
like  a  telescope  to  the  unassisted  eye,  these  holy  elements,  give  to 
our  faith  a  far  reaching  view  of  our  Saviour  upon  the  cross,  and  of  our 
Lord  upon  the  throne,  as  a  lamb  slain.  The  appropriating  acts  of 
this  invigorated  faith  in  our  crucified  Lord  are  what  is  meant  by  the 
expressions,  eating  his  body  and  drinking  his  blood,  for  so  says  the 
28th  article  “the  mean  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received  and 
eaten  in  the  supper  is  faith:”  for  “the  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken 
and  eaten  only  after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner Now,  it  is 
thus  that  the  ordinance  is  a  rich  and  precious  means  of  grace:  for 
whatever  strengthens,  quickens  and  confirms  our  faith  in  Christ  cru¬ 
cified,  to  quote  the  phraseology  of  the  article,  gives  intensity  to  our 
hope  of  Heaven  and  drives  the  flutes  of  this  anchor  deeper  and 
deeper  ‘within  the  vail’  and  the  blessed  effects  to  the  Christian,  are, 
■quietness  and  assurance.’ 

HENRY  Y.  D.  JOHNS, 

Christ  Church  Rectory,  Baltimore. 


August  5,  1843. 


SOUND  PROTESTANT  VIEWS, 


“The  virtue  of  the  Eucharist  as  a  commemorative  sacrifice. 

These  words,  however,  require  further  explanation  to  show  the 
meaning  in  which  they  are  used;  for  though  from  the  connexion 
here  maintained  between  “the  virtue  of  the  Eucharist,”  and  its 
being  a  sacrifice ,  one  might  perhaps  infer  the  doctrine  intended, 
yet  the  word  sacrifice  is  used  so  variously,  and  may  in  some  sense 
be  so  properly  applied  to  the  Eucharist ,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  more  fully  what  is  meant  by  the  words  used. 

In  the  81st  of  the  “Tracts  for  the  times,”  then,  (which  is  on 
this  subject,  and  professes  to  give  a  Catena  of  English  divines 
favorable  to  the  views  of  the  Tractators,)  the  doctrine  is  thus 
stated.  Admitting  that  there  are  in  our  Church-services  but 
“ slight  indications ”  of  the  doctrine,  which  the  writer  ingeniously 
attributes  to  “the  ‘■disciplina  arcani'’  of  the  Anglican  Church” 
(!),  though  he  thinks  that  the  placing  it  so  out  of  sight  was  to 
“tamper”  with  “the  Apostolic  deposit  of  sound  words,”  he  avers 
that  “our  Church  retains”  “the  doctrine  of  a  sacrifice  in  the 
Blessed  Eucharist,”  (p.  2.)  which,  in  a  sense,  nobody  disputes, 
and  then  adds  this  description  of  it.  “It  may  be  well,  however, 
in  these  days,  before  going  further,  to  state  briefly  wThat  that  doc¬ 
trine  is  ...  .  The  doctrine,  then,  of  the  early  Church  was 
this;  that  ‘in  the  Eucharist  an  oblation  or  sacrifice  wTas  made  by 
the  Church  of  God,  under  the  form  of  his  creatures  of  bread  and 
wine,  according  to  our  blessed  Lord’s  holy  institution,  in  memory 
of  his  cross  and  passion;’  and  this  they  believed  to  be  the  ‘pure 
offering’  or  sacrifice  which  the  prophet  Malachi  foretold  that  the 
Gentiles  should  offer;  and  that  it  was  enjoined  by  our  Lord  in 
the  words,  ‘Do  this  for  a  memorial  of  me;’  that  it  was  alluded  to 
when  our  Lord  or  St.  Paul  speak  of  a  Christian  ‘altar,’  (St.  Matt, 
v.  23;  Heb.  xii.  10,)  and  was  typified  by  the  Passover,  which 

was  both  a  sacrifice,  and  a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice.4 . This 

commemorative  oblation  or  sacrifice  they  doubted  not  to  be 
acceptable  to  God  who  had  appointed  it;  and  so  to  be  also  a 
means  of  bringing  down  God’s  favor  upon  the  whole  Church. 
And  if  we  were  to  analyze  their  feelings  in  our  way,  how  should 

4  This  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Hickes,  in  his  “Christian 
Priesthood  asserted,”  and  Johnson  in  his  “Unbloody  Sacrifice.” 
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it  be  otherwise,  when  they  presented  to  the  Almighty  Father 
the  symbols  and  memorials  of  the  meritorious  death  and  passion 
of  his  only  begotten  and  well  beloved  Son,  and  besought  him  by 
that  precious  sacrifice  to  look  graciously  upon  the  Church  which 
he  had  purchased  with  his  own  blood — offering  the  memorials  of 
that  same  sacrifice  which  he,  our  great  high  priest,  made  once  for 
all,  and  now  being  entered  within  the  veil,  unceasingly  presents 
before  the  Father;  and  the  representation  of  which  he  has  com¬ 
manded  us  to  make?  It  is,  then,  to  use  our  technical  phraseology, 
‘a  commemorative  impetratory  sacrifice’ .  The  Eucha¬ 

rist,  then,  according  to  them,  consisted  of  two  parts,  ‘a  commemo¬ 
rative  sacrifice,’  and  a  ‘communion,’  or  communication:  the 

FORMER  OBTAINING  REMISSION  OF  SINS  FOR  THE  CHURCH;  the 

comjnunion,  ‘the  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  the  soul,’ 
although,  inasmuch  as  it  united  the  believer  with  Christ,  it  indi¬ 
rectly  conveyed  remission  of  sins  too.  The  communion  Avas,  (to 
use  a  modern  plnase)  the  feast  upon  the  sacrifice  thus  offered 
.  As  being,  moreover,  appointed  by  their  Lord,  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  continual  oblation  of  this  sacrifice  {like  the  daily 
sacrifice  appointed  in  the  elder  Church )  was  a  benefit  to  the 
whole  Church ,  independently  and  over  and  above  the  benefit  to 
the  individual  communicants — that  the  sacrifices  in  each  branch 
of  the  Christian  Church  were  mutually  of  benefit  to  every  other 
branch,  each  to  all  and  all  to  each  ....  Lastly  .  .  .  they 
felt  assured  that  this  sacrifice  offered  by  the  Church  on  earth  for 
the  whole  Church  ,  conveyed  to  that  portion  of  the  Church  which 
had  passed  into  the  unseen  tvorld  such  benefits  of  Christ's  death 
as  {their  conflicts  over ,  and  they  in  rest)  were  still  applicable  to 
them;"  such  benefits  being  supposed  to  be,  among  others, 
“additional  joys  and  satisfactions.”  (pp.  4 — T.) 

And  the  time  when  this  sacrifice  is  offered  up  is,  after  the 
consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine,  when  they  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  more  peculiarly  to  represent  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  the  act  of  placing  the  bread  and  wine  upon  the  Table 
being  distinguished  as  an  ablation  of  these  elements  to  God,  for 
the  purpose  of  their  being  afteravards  used  for  the  sacrifice. 
(pp.  35,  36.)  And  the  sacrifice  is  made  by  the  priest  in  a  strictly 
sacerdotal  capacity,  for  the  following  language  is  quoted  Avith 
approbation, -^-“the  Church  of  England  ....  considering  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  to  be  a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice,  to 
constitute  it  such,  makes  that  which  is  feasted  upon  first  a  sacri¬ 
fice,  by  having  it  offered  up  by  a  priest."  (p.  53.) 

These  extracts  (it  will,  I  suppose  be  allowed)  give  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  doctrine  of  our  opponents;  and  Avhile  it  is 
admitted  that  some  portions  of  them  may  lie  understood  in  a 
good  sense,  from  the  different  way  in  Avhich  the  terms  employed 
have  been  applied,  (which  has  enabled  the  author  of  this  Tract  to 
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make  a  parade  of  authors  as  maintaining  it  who  would  have 
abhorred  his  doctrine,)  the  doctrine  here  taught  is  clearly  this, — 
That  besides  an  oblation  of  the  elements,  as  bread  and  wine,  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  making  a  memorial  of  Christ’s  sacrifice, 
there  is  in  the  Eucharist,  properly  celebrated,  a  second  oblation, 
or  solemn  offering  up  to  God  of  the  elements,  to  be  made  after 
the  act  of  consecration  has  given  them  the  character  of  symbols 
of  Christ’s  body  and  blood;a  and  this  second  oblation  is  a  true 
and  proper  sacrifice  to  be  made  by  the  minister  in  a  strictly 
sacerdotal  character;  and  by  this  sacrifice  is  obtained  (not,  indeed, 
by  its  intrinsic  merits,  but  the  merits  of  that  sacrifice  which  it 
represents)  remission  of  sins  for  the  whole  Church,  and  some 
additional  refreshment  to  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  state. 

Remission  of  sins  is  thus  obtained  for  the  Church  through  the 
priest  offering  up  to  God  as  a  mediator  and  intercessor  between 
God  and  the  people,  a  sacrifice  commemorative  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  cross,  just  as  was  the  case  in  the  expiatory  sacrifices  under  the 
Old  Testament.13  And  the  “communion”  is  no  part  of  the 
sacrifice,  but  onhj  a  feast  upon  the  sacrifice,  and  remission  of  sins 
is  obtained  for  the  whole  Church  without  it,  although,  “inasmuch 
as  it  unites  the  believer  with  Christ,  it  indirectly  conveys  remis¬ 
sion  of  sins  too.” 

Such  is  the  doctrine  which  our  opponents  maintain  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  derived  to  us  from  “tra¬ 
dition,”  or  the  unanimous  consent  of  antiquity;  and  I  most 
willingly  admit  that  we  should  look  for  it  in  vain  in  Scripture. 
And  when  the  Tractator  comes  to  speak  of  the  Romish  doctrine 
as  distinct  from  the  Anglican,  he  makes  the  difference  to  consist 
merely0  in  the  doctrine  that  in  the  mass  Christ  is  as  truly  and 
really  sacrificed  as  he  was  upon  the  cross,  “that  Christ  himself  is 
again  offered.”  So  that  by  his  own  statements  his  doctrine  on 
this  subject  would  appear  to  be,  what  indeed  it  is,  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass ,  that  is,  as  far  as  concerns 
the  offerer,  the  mode  of  offering,  and  the  effects  produced. 

a  Thus  Collier  the  Nonjuror,  says, — “The  word  oblations  in  this  prayer  [the 
prayer  for  the  Church  militant]  means  no  more  than  the  offering  of  the  unconse¬ 
crated  bread  and  wine;  but  “the  Eucharistic  oblation,"  he  says,  “is  the  offering  of 
the  consecrated  elements,  the  sacramental  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour,  in 
memory  of  his  sacrifice  and  passion.”  See  Shepherd  on  the  Common  Prayer, 
vol.  ii.  p.  193. 

b  Hence  it  is  here  represented  as  a  true  and  proper  propitiatory  sacrifice,  (as  it 
was  called  by  Johnson,  the  Nonjuror,)  that  is,  as  much  so  as  any  of  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Old  Testament;  though,  from  its  being  only  instrumentally  and  not  intrin¬ 
sically  propitiatory,  as  an  instrument  for  applying  the  merits  of  that  sacrifice  of 
Christ  of  which  it  is  commemorative,  the  word  is  sometimes  objected  to;  and  it 
is  called  only  an  impetratory  sacrifice,  that  is,  one  which  obtains  for  man  instru¬ 
mentally  the  benefits  of  that  sacrifice  which  it  represents. 

c  He  adds,  that  they  have  corrupted  the  true  doctrine  by  the  error  of  purgatory, 
but  that  is  a  distinct  question. 
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To  prove  his  doctrine  to  be  that  of  the  Anglican  Church,  he 
has  introduced  in  this  Tract  a  long  Catena  of  extracts  from 
English  divines,  claimed  by  him  as  maintainors  of  this  doctrine. 
To  notice  this  Catena  in  full  does  not  fall  within  our  present 
limits,  but  it  is  impossible  to  dismiss  it  without  a  remark,  and  by 
the  fidelity  and  trustworthiness  of  this  Catena  we  may  judge  of 
the  value  of  our  opponents’  statements  respecting  the  Fathers. 

The  Tractators  are  quite  aware  how  little  ecclesiastical  studies 
have  prevailed  until  very  lately  among  the  great  majority,  and 
they  have  largely  availed  themselves  of  the  supposed  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  generality  on  such  subjects,  and  their  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  our  great  divines,  and  would  fain 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  views  of  such  men  as  Brett,  Johnson, 
and  Hickes,  were  the  views  of  all  our  best  theologians,  though, 
in  the  subject  before  us  more  especially,  they  have,  I  suspect, 
gone  beyond  what  some  even  of  these  authors  would  have  been 
inclined  to  maintain,  for  it  is  a  vastly  different  thing  to  maintain 
the  propriety  of  the  elements  being  solemnly  olfered  up  to  God 
after  their  consecration  as  a  sacrifice  commemorative  of  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  cross,  and  to  connect  with  such  oblation  the  doctrine 
which  our  opponents  connect  with  it.  Such  an  attempt  will,  I 
trust,  meet  only  with  the  success  it  deserves.  But  alas!  such 
views  are  so  gratifying  to  the  pride  of  human  nature  in  the  clergy, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  should  find  many 
supporters. 

We  have  already  observed  that  there  are  senses  in  which  the 
word  sacrifice  may  very  properly  be  applied  to  the  Eucharist. 
The  whole  action  of  the  Eucharist  is  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving, 
and  such  “sacrifice  of  praise,”  (Heb.  xiii.  15,)  as  being  a  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  heart,  is  one  more  acceptable  to  God  than  any  material 
or  external  offering. 

Moreover  the  elements  themselves  maybe  called  a  sacrifice  to 
God,  not  as  things  offered  up  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  God, 
but  as  things  given  and  set  apart  for  the  service  of  God.a  Thus 
Cyprian  rebukes  the  wealthy  for  coming  to  Church  “without  a 
sacrifice,”  and  “taking  part  of  the  sacrifice  which  the  poor 
offered;”13  it  being  customary  then  for  the  bread  and  wine  to  be 
brought  by  the  communicants. 

a  Waterland  seems  to  object  to  the  word  sacrifice  being  at  all  applied  to  the  ele¬ 
ments,  and  hence  opposes  the  notion  of  any  material  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist, 
but  if  sacrifice  be  understood  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word,  so  as  to  include 
even  the  offerings  of  prayer  and  praise,  as  Waterland  himself  uses  it,  I  see  not 
why  we  should  not  allow  the  bread  and'wine  used  in  God’s  service  to  be  so  called. 
The  reader  will  observe,  that  in  that  sense  of  the  word  sacrifice,  in  which  alone  it 
is  applicable  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  it  is  only  equivalent  to  the  word 
oblation;  and  the  two,  therefore,  are  used  indiscriminately  by  the  Fathers. 

b  Locuples  et  dives  es,  et  dominicum  celebrare  te  credis,  quae  corbonam  omnino 
non  respicis.  qua1  in  dominicum  sine  sacrificio  venis,  quae  partem  de  sacrificio  quod 
pauper  obtulit  sumis?  Cypr.  De.  op  eteleemos.  circ.  med.  Ed.  Pamel. 
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So  also  the  consecrated  elements  might  be  called  a  sacrifice 
figuratively ,  as  they  represent  and  symbolically  set  forth  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ;  although  it  is  evident,  from  the  deductions  of 
our  opponents  from  such  language,  that  it  is  inconvenient  and 
dangerous  phraseology,  however  harmless  in  its  original  use  and 
signification. 

Hence  the  docrine  maintained  by  any  writer  must  be  gathered, 
not  from  the  bare  use  of  certain  terms,  but  from  the  meaning 
attached  to  them  in  his  writings. 

In  this  Tract,  however,  we  have  a  vast  heap  of  names  and 
extracts  strung  together  without  the  slightest  notice  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  senses  in  which  the  word  sacrifice  has  been  used  by  them, 
or  of  the  difference  of  doctrine  in  those  who  have  used  alike 
certain  words  and  names ,  and  find  Hooker  and  Johnson  the 
Nonjuror  placed  side  by  side  so  as  to  lead  the  unsuspecting  reader 
to  suppose  that  the  “sacrifice”  of  the  one  was  precisely  the  same 
as  the  “sacrifice”  of  the  other;  and  in  fact,  whatever  divines  have 
used  the  word  sacrifice  in  connexion  with  the  Eucharist  seem  to 
have  been  forthwith  set  down  (with  few  exceptions)  as  supporters 
of  the  Tractators ’  view  of  “the  Eucharist  sacrifice.” 

Now  the  writer  of  this  Tract  (if  at  least  he  is  as  learned  as 
the  professions  of  the  Tractators  would  lead  us  to  suppose)  must 
have  been  perfectly  aware  that  many  of  the  authors  whom  he 
has  here  quoted  would  have  utterly  repudiated  and  reprobated 
the  views  of  which  he  here  quotes  them  as  supporters.  I  will 
just  give  one  instance  by  which  the  reader  may  judge  of  the 
fidelity  and  value  of  this  Tract.  The  third  author  quoted  in  this 
Catena,  as  supporting  the  views  of  our  opponents  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  is  Hooker,  and  the  proof  is,  that  in  one  place  he  has  said 
that  the  cup  serveth  for  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving.  Now  so  far 
is  Hooker  from  supporting  the  views  of  our  opponents,  that  he 
distinctly  says,  not  far  from  the  passage  quoted, — “Seeing  then 
that  sacrifice  is  now  no  part  of  the  Church  ministry ,  how  should 
the  name  of  priesthood  be  thereunto  rightly  applied?  Surely 
even  as  St.  Paul  applieth  the  name  of  flesh  unto  that  very  sub¬ 
stance  of  fishes  which  hath  a  proportionable  correspondence  to 

flesh,  although  it  be  in  nature  another  thing . The 

Fathers  of  the  Church  of  Christ  with  like  security  of  speech 
call  usually  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  priesthood ,  in  regard  of 
that  which  the  gospel  hath  proportionable  to  ancient  sacrifices, 
namely  the  communion  of  the  blessed  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
although  it  have  properly  now  no  sacrifice  ...  in  truth  the 
word  presbyter  doth  seem  more  fit  and  in  propriety  of  speech 
more  agreeable  than  priest  with  the  drift  of  the  whole  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.”  (v.  78.)  With  this  passage  before  him  the  author 
of  this  Tract  has  placed  Hooker  upon  his  Catena  for  their  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist;  a  passage  which  Water- 
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land,  who  is  accused  by  the  Tract  writer  (p.  51)  of  taking  too 
low  a  view  of  this  doctrine,  (he,  in  fact,  denied  in  toto  that  for 
which  our  opponents  are  contending,  viz.  a  material  sacrifice  in 
the  bread  and  wine)  charges  with  going  too  far,  and  wishes  to 
understand  in  a  limited  sense,  as  Mr.  Keble  is  aware,  as  he  has 
quoted  it  in  his  edition  of  Hooker,  in  a  note  on  the  passage, 
(vol.  ii.  p.  G01.) 

And  after  Hooker,  and  others  equally  opposed  with  him  to  the 
views  of  our  opponents,  come  such  men  as  Brett  and  Johnson 
and  Hickes,  whose  views  are  so  notoriously  opposed  to  those  of 
the  great  majority  of  our  divines,  and  even  of  those  quoted  in 
this  Catena,  and  whose  meaning,  therefore,  when  speaking  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  is  so  different  to  that  of  others  who 
may  have  used  the  same  term  on  the  subject,  (a  term  used  and 
insisted  on  by  Beza  himself, a  and  to  which  in  some  sense  not  a 
■creature  objects ,)  that  one  can  only  say  that  if  the  writer  of  the 
Tract  in  question  is  as  learned  as  we  are  taught  to  suppose,  he 
must  be  a  bold  man.  In  so  speaking,  indeed,  I  am  suppressing 
nine-tenths  of  the  feeling  with  which  every  candid  mind  must 
view  the  matter. 

But  as  the  author  of  this  Tract  is  well  aware,  the  matter  is  so 
entangled  by  the  different  meanings  affixed  to  the  terms  used, 
and  by  the  controversial  writings  of  most  of  our  divines  on  the 
subject  having  been  replies  to  Romanists,  and  consequently 
mixed  up  with  the  question  of  transubstantiation,  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  show,  by  a  few  brief  extracts,  what  the  doctrine  of  our 
divines  on  this  subject  was;  clearly  as  it  may  be  seen  in  their 
works,  taken  as  a  whole.  To  those  works,  therefore,  I  must,  for 
want  of  space,  be  content  here  to  refer  the  reader;  and  the  case 
-of  Hooker,  already  given,  may  show  him  the  need  of  such  a 
reference.11 

That  our  Church,  in  her  public  services,  gives  any  counte¬ 
nance  to  the  doctrine  here  maintained,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  all 
but  given  up.  And  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  way  in  which  the 
Tractator  attempts  to  get  over  this  difficulty.  In  the  first  prayer- 
book  of  Edward  VI.,  there  was  inserted  in  the  prayer  of  conse¬ 
cration,  after  that  which  now  remains,  an  address  to  God,  in 
which  our  opponents  hold  that  the  consecrated  elements  were 
offered  up  to  him  in  that  sacrificial  way  for  which  they  plead; 

a  See  Waterland’s  Christian  Sacrifice  explained.  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  161. 

b  It  is  through  the  variety  of  senses  attached  to  the  words  used,  that  the  Trac¬ 
tator  gets  over  that  passage  in  our  Homilies,  in  which  we  are  exhorted  to  “take 
heed  lest  of  the  memory  it  be  made  a  sacrifice.”  The  meaning  of  this  passage, 
to  an  ordinary  reader,  and  especially  one  acquainted  with  the  language  of  our 
services,  would  seem  plain  enough.  But  the  Tractator,  by  assuming  that  the  wri¬ 
ter  of  the  homily  meant  by  sacrifice,  the  real  sacrifice  supposed  in  transubstantia¬ 
tion,  interprets  this  passage  to  mean  that  we  must  take  heed  lest  of  a  commemora¬ 
tive  sacrifice  it  be  made  a  real  sacrifice,  such  as  transubstantiation  would  make  it. 
See  Tract  81,  pp.  43,  4, 
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which,  in  the  revised  prayer-book,  was  omitted;  and  a  part 
which  followed  it  was  ordered,  as  now,  to  be  used  as  a  distinct 
prayer  after  the  communion.  For  this  alteration,  which,  if  the 
views  of  our  opponents  are  correct,  involves  a  vital  departure 
from  the  instituted  mode  of  celebrating  the  ordinance,  (for,  by 
this  sacrifice  so  omitted ,  remission  of  sins  is  obtained  for  the 
Church,)  our  opponents  are,  of  course,  driven  to  their  wits’  end 
to  find  a  reason  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  our  Church, 
in  her  services,  and  our  Reformers  who  drew  them  up  as  they 
now  stand,  maintain  their  views.  And  accordingly  all  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  weakness  of  Cranmer  in  listening  to  foreign  advisers, 
and,  at  their  instigation,  half  suppressing  (for,  of  course,  it  would 
not  do  to  allow  that  it  was  wholly  suppressed)  the  doctrine  of 
the  sacrifice,  and  leaving  the  communion  service  in  this  vitally 
defective  state;  in  which  state ,  be  it  remembered ,  our  divines 
for  three  centuries  have  been  content  to  leave  it.  But  the 
Tractator  thinks  that  “the  restoration  of  the  communion  table 
[on  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth]  to  the  place  which  the 
altar  had  formerly  occupied,  showed  that  the  Church  recog¬ 
nized  the  doctrine  which  some  of  her  heads  had  before  shrunk 
from  avowing  in  the  presence  of  the  foreign  Reformers ,  and 
their  disciples ,”  (p.  19,)  though  this  was,  he  admits,  but  a  half 
avowal,  (p.  20.)  And  hence  Edward  YI.’s  first  book  is  called 
“the  genuine  English  service  book.”  (p.  23.)  And  we  are  told 
that  the  revisers  of  our  Liturgy  “confined  the  verbal  act  of  the 
sacrifice  to  the  single  prayer  which  followed  after  the  consecra¬ 
tion,”  (p.  12,)  that  is,  the  prayer  after  the  communion;  so  that 
the  act  of  sacrifice  now  takes  place  after  the  sacrifice  has  been 
consumed.  If  this  is  the  half  that  remains  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  sacrifice  in  our  service,  the  reader  will  not,  probably,  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  it  the  better  half.  And  our  Tractator  seems  some¬ 
times  of  the  same  opinion;  unless  it  is  by  a  slip  of  the  pen  that 
he  has  written,  (speaking  of  the  alterations  made  in  the  revision 
of  the  Prayer-book.)  “All  the  beginning  of  the  form  of  oblation 
was  omitted  .  .  .  The  remainder  ‘entirely  desiring,’  &c.  was 
placed  (mutatis  mutandis)  after  the  delivery  of  the  elements,  and 
consequently  when  their  presence  could  no  longer  sanction  in 
any  mind  the  idea  of  the  actual  offering  up  of  Christ ,”  and 
therefore,  I  suppose,  not  any  emblematical  offering  up  of 
Christ;  for  the  transposition  affected  one  as  much  as  the  other, 
(p.  31.)  But  our  Tractator  will  have  it,  that  “that  portion  of  the 
prayer  of  consecration,  which  has  been  transposed  and  placed 
after  the  actual  communion ,”  is  an  “indication  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  sacrifice;”  for  “the  sense  must  remain  the  same,  although  its 
meaning  is  less  visible ,  on  account  of  its  being  disconnected  from 
the  actual  visible  elements,  except  so  far  as  a  portion  of 

THE  CONSECRATED  ELEMENTS  STILL  REMAINS  UPON  THE  ALTAR, 


whence  it  is  recorded  that  Bishop  Overall  used  it  before  the 
participation ,  as  it  teas  at  first.”  (pp.  35, 36. )a  So  that  although 
the  elements  may  be  all  consumed  when  the  prayer  is  uttered, 
this  only  makes  the  reference  of  llie  prayer  to  a  solemn  offering  up 
of  them  to  God,  '■dess  visible and  perchance,  adds  the  Tracta- 
tor,  there  may  be  “a  portion  of  the  consecrated  elements  still 
remaining  upon  the  altar,”  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  an 
offering  up  of  these  unconsumed  fragments;  and  so  much  does 
the  service  indicate  this  view,  that  Bishop  Overall  was  obliged  to 
break  the  rubric,  and  alter  the  service,  to  make  it  do  so.  Such 
is  the  plain  English  of  this  passage.  Alas!  for  the  shifts  to  which 
love  of  a  theory  will  drive  men!  The  reader  will  observe,  also, 
that  all  this  is  maintained  in  the  face  of  an  acknowledged  omission 
of  the  only  part  in  the  first  prayer-book  that  had  any  direct 
reference  to  the  oblation  or  sacrifice  contended  for;  and  the  re¬ 
tention  of  that  part  only  that  refers  to  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving ,  which  is  directed  to  be  said,  as  if  to  put  the 
meaning  out  of  all  question,  after  the  communion  is  over. 

The  only  other  argument  1  can  find  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
retention  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  in  our  present  service, 
(taken,  that  is,  from  the  service  itself,)  is  that  “the  preamble  in  the 
prayer  of  consecration”  “implies  the  sacrifice,”  because  it  speaks 
of  continuing  ua perpetual  memory'’’’  of  Christ’s  precious  death, 
(p.  35);  which  we  are  to  understand  as  signifying,  contrary  to  the 
obvious  meaning  of  the  words,  and  contrary  to  the  very  significant 
omission  of  the  sacrificial  part  of  the  service,  that  commemorative 
sacrifice  for  which  our  opponents  contend.  This  argument  I 
leave  with  the  reader. 

Our  Church  countenances  no  such  sacrifice  of  the  consecrated 
elements  to  God;  but  in  the  place  of  it,  the  offering  up,  by  faith, 
of  the  true  sacrifice  of  the  cross  upon  the  altar  pf  the  heart,  in 
our  prayers  and  praises,  while  we  receive  ouwflfirdly  and  corpo¬ 
rally  the  emblems  of  that  sacrifice;  emblems  wpch,  in  the  case  of 
every  faithful  worshipper,  are  accompanied  with  a  direct  spiritual 
influence  and  blessing,  uniting  the  believer  with  Christ  the  Head. 

It  would  have  been  much  more  to  the  credit  of  the  Tractator, 
if  he  had  fairly  allowed,  with  his  own  witness,  Mede,  that  there 
was  no  such  sacrifice  countenanced  in  our  Church  service. 
Mede,  indeed,  fairly  admits,  not  only  that  there  is  no  such  sacri¬ 
fice  (for  he  does  not  seem  to  plead  for  such  a  sacrifice,)  but  that 
our  Church  did  not,  at  that  time  distinctly  recognize  any  sacri¬ 
fice  at  all;  and  the  character  of  the  oblation  or  sacrifice,  for 
which  he  contends,  is  clearly  shown,  when  he  says  that,  “in  deed 
and  effect  we  do  it,  so  often  as  we  set  the  bread  and  wine  upon 
the  holy  table;  for ,  whatsoever  we  set  upon  God’s  table,  is,  ipso 

a  See  also  Tract  90.  p.  60. 
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facto,  dedicated  and  offered  unto  him ;”a  and  so  much,  perhaps, 
the  word  “oblations;”  afterwards  introduced ,b  in  the  prayer  for 
the  Church  militant,  may  appear  to  sanction;  but  this  would  be 
far  from  countenancing  the  doctrine  of  our  opponents,  which 
can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  an  oblation  of  the  elements 
after  consecration,  when  they  have  been  set  apart  as  sacramen¬ 
tally  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  and  thus  are  considered  to  be 
available,  when  olfered  by  a  priest,  for  the  remission  of  the  sins 
of  the  whole  Church.  And  so  again,  he  says  elsewhere,  “There 
is  nothing  wanting  to  make  this  sacred  epulum ,  of  which  we 
speak,  full  out  a  sacrifice,  but  that  we  show,  That  the  viands 
thereof  were  first  offered  unto  God;  that  so  being  his,  he  might 
be  the  Convivator ,  Man  the  conviva,  or  the  guest.  And  this  the 
ancient  Church  was  wont  to  do;  this  they  believed  our  blessed 
Saviour  himself  did,  when,  at  the  institution  of  this  holy  rite,  he 
took  the  bread  and  the  cup  into  his  sacred  hands,  and  looking  up 
to  heaven,  gave  thanks  and  blessed.  And,  after  his  example, 
they  first  offered  the  bread  and  wine  unto  God  to  agnize  him  the 
Lord  of  the  creature ,  and  then  receive  them  from  him  again  in 
a  banquet,  as  the  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  his  Son.”c 
But  this  sacrifice  is  one  of  a  very  different  kind  to  that  which 
our  opponents  would  introduce.  And  when  he  afterwards  speaks 
of  Christ  being  offered  in  the  Eucharist  commemoratively,  he 
explains  himself  to  mean  that,  “by  this  sacred  rite  of  bread  and 
wine,  we  represent  and  inculcate  his  blessed  passion  to  his 
Father;”d  by  which  words,  and  his  language  elsewhere,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  means  that,  by  the  whole  Eucharistical  act,  we 
represent  Christ’s  passion  to  the  Father;  not  that  the  minister 
offers  up,  as  a  priest,  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  as  a  propitia¬ 
tory  sacrifice  to  the  Father.  And  this  clearly  follows  from  the 
laudatory  way  in  which  he  has  quoted  the  following  passage  from 
Perkins.  “The  ancient  Fathers  used  to  call  the  supper  of  the 
Lord,  or  the  whole  action  of  the  supper ,  a  sacrifice;  and  that  for 
divers  reasons  .  .  .  Because  it  is  a  commemoration  and  also  a 
representation  unto  God  the  Father  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  of¬ 
fered  upon  the  cross  ....  In  this  sense  the  faithful,  in  their 
prayers ,  do  offer  Christ  as  a  sacrifice  unto  God  the  Father  for 
their  sins,  in  being  wholly  carried  away  in  their  minds  and  affec¬ 
tions  unto  that  only  and  true  sacrifice,  thereby  to  procure  and 
obtain  God's  favor  to  them;”  to  which  Mede  adds,  “That 
which  every  Christian  doth  mentally  and  vocally,  when  he  com¬ 
mends  his  prayers  to  God  the  Father,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
making  mention  of  his  death  and  satisfaction;  that  in  the  public 
service  of  the  Church  was  done  by  that  rite,  which  our  Saviour 

a  Tract,  p.  122.  Works,  p.  376.  6  At  the  review  in  1661.  c  Works,  pp. 

372,  3.  d  Chap.  9,  p.  376. 
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commanded  to  be  used  in  commemoration  of  him.”3  By  which 
he  evidently  means  that  it  is  done  in  the  public  service,  not  by 
the  priest  merely,  but  by  all  present;  not  as  if  this  sacrifice  was 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  be  offered  only  by  the  priest,  to  obtain 
remission  of  sins  for  the  people,  distinct  from  the  communion  to  be 
participated  in  by  the  people.  The  doctrine  of  Mede,  therefore, 
is  at  least  very  different  to  that  of  the  Tractators  on  the  subject. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  our  opponents’  friend  and  chosen 
witness,  Dr.  Brett,  very  distinctly  charges  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  with  a  vital  omission  in  her  Eucharistic  service.  I  will 
transcribe  some  of  his  observations  on  this  matter,  and  commend 
his  fair  and  open  dealing  to  the  attention  and  imitation  of  the 
Tractators. 

“I  wish,”  says  Dr.  Brett,  “where  he  [i.  e.  Johnson]  could  have 
shewed  us  where  the  Church  of  England  has  appointed  such  an 
oblation  of  the  sacramental  body  and  blood  of  Christ  as  he  speaks 
of,  ...  .  or  that  she  has  not  wilfully  and  designedly  omitted 
it.  That  it  is  omitted  in  the  communion  office  of  the  Church 
of  England,  is  evident  to  all  that  are  acquainted  with  that  Litur¬ 
gy;  and  that  it  was  not  casually ,  but  wilfully ,  left  out  there,  is 
no  less  evident,  because  not  only  in  the  Roman  Canon  .  .  .  but 
also  in  the  first  reformed  Liturgy  of  King  Edward  VI.  there 
was  such  an  oblation  immediately  following  the  words  of  institu¬ 
tion  ....  but  in  the  second  Liturgy  of  King  Edward,  and 
ever  since,  this  prayer  (that  is,  what  the  second  Reformers 
thought  fit  to  leave  of  it)  has  been  removed  to  the  post-com¬ 
munion,  that  it  might  not  be  used  till  after  the  elements  were 
distributed  and  consumed  ....  The  words  ‘to  accept  this  our 
sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving’  .  .  as  they  are  now  placed 
in  the  post-communion,  can  by  no  means  be  applied  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  elements.  For  it  is  absurd  to  pretend  that  we  may  offer 
to  God  that  which  is  not ,  or  presen  t  to  h  im  that  which  we  have 

eaten  and.  consumed .  This  omission  and  transposition 

could  not  be  made  otherwise  than  with  design.  Consequently, 
the  Church  of  England  has  wilfully  and  designedly  omitted  to 
make  the  oblation  of  the  sacramental  body  and  blood  of  Christ; 
and  therefore,  according  to  what  Mr.  Johnson  says,  she  is  without 

excuse  as  to  this  matter . If  it  be  but  a  very  great  defect, 

it  ought  to  be  corrected;  and  if  it  is  an  essential  one,  it  is  of  fatal 
consequence.  And  surely  it  is  essential  if  it  be  what  our 
Saviour  did  and  commanded  us  to  do,  as  Mr.  Johnson  has  proved 
it  is,  and  the  very  words  of  institution  teach  us,  and  the  practice 
of  the  whole  Church,  from  the  Apostles’  days  to  the  Reformation, 
has  been  agreeable  thereto.”13 

How  far  our  opponents  agree  in  reality  in  these  views,  may  be 

a  Mede’s  Works,  p.  365,  366.  b  Brett’s  Collection  of  ancient  Liturgies.  Dis¬ 
sert.  pp.  1 19 — 22. 
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seen  in  Mr.  Froude’s  Remains,  Mr.  Newman’s  letter  to  Dr. 
Fausset,  and  Mr.  Keble’s  Preface  to  Hooker.  By  Mr.  Froude 
it  is  said  that  our  present  communion  service  is  “a  judgment  on 
the  Church,”  and  that  there  would  be  gain  in  “replacing  it  by  a 
good  translation  of  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Peter”  (a  euphemism  for 
the  mass  book);  by  Mr.  Newman,  that  our  reformers,  in  not 
adopting  “the  Canon  of  the  mass,”  which  is  called  a  “sacred 
and  most  precious  monument  of  the  Apostles,”  “mutilated  the 
tradition  of  1500  years,”  and  that  “our  present  condition  is  a 
judgment  on  us  for  what  they  did;”a  and  by  Mr.  Iveble,  that  our 
reformers,  in  their  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book,  “have  given  up 
altogether  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  regarding  certain  very  ma¬ 
terial  points  in  the  celebration,  if  not  in  the  doctrine,  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist. ”b  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  they  publish 
a  Tract,  in  which  they  endeavor  to  prove  that  our  communion 
service  may  be  explained  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  their  views, 
and  claim  all  the  best  of  out  English  divines  as  supporters  of  them! 

I  now  proceed  to  the  question  whether  the  doctrine  of  our  oppo¬ 
nents  on  this  point,  is  that  of  the  Scriptures  or  the  primitive  Church. 

In  this  doctrine  are  contained  the  four  following  propositions:— 

1st.  That  the  bread  and  wine,  after  the  consecration,  are  to  be 
offered  up  to  God  by  the  minister,  as  a  sacrifice  commemorative 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross. 

2dly.  That  the  minister  performs  this  act  in  a  strictly  sacer¬ 
dotal  character. 

3dly.  That  by  this  sacrifice  so  offered  by  a  priest,  remission  of 
sins  is  obtained  for  the  whole  Church. 

4thly.  That  by  this  sacrifice  so  offered  an  additional  refresh¬ 
ment  is  obtained  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  the  intermediate  state. 

All  these  four  propositions,  then,  we  maintain  to  be  contrary 
to  the  testimony  of  Scripture  and  the  earliest  Fathers. 

1st.  That  the  bread  and  wine,  after  consecration,  are  to  be 
offered  up  to  God  by  the  minister,  as  a  sacrifice  commemorative 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross. 

Whether  there  is  any  intrinsic  evil  in  such  an  oblation  of  the 
elements,  is  not  here  the  question.  That  the  bread  and  wine, 
after  that  they  have  obtained  by  a  consecration  a  peculiar  charac¬ 
ter,  as  things  set  apart  as  emblems  of  Christ’s  body  and  blood, 
should  be  solemnly  offered  up  to  God  as  a  memorial,  as  it  were, 
to  God  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  may  not  be  in  itself  an  im¬ 
proper  act.  And  by  this  act,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  might 
be  said  to  be  offered  up,  that  is  figuratively  and  symbolically , 
which  is  the  only  way  in  w’hich  they  could  be  offered  up  by  ele¬ 
ments  which,  as  the  Fathers  testify,  are  still  bread  and  wine. 

a  Newman’s  Lett,  to  Dr.  Fausset,  2d  ed.  pp.  46,  7.  c  Pref.  to  Hooker,  p.  62. 
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And  this  perhaps  was  done  by  some  in  the  fourth  century,  but 
was  done  simultaneously  and  correspondently,  as  far  as  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  time  would  admit,  with  that  act  of  the  heart  by  which 
the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ — the  true  sacrifice  of  the  cross 
— were  spiritually  offered  up  to  the  Father  in  prayers  and  praises, 
as  the  only  propitiation  for  our  sins;  which  spiritual  sacrifice  is 
that  which  at  all  times  is,  as  it  were,  the  sovd  of  the  service,  and 
that  upon  which  its  value  altogether  depends.  But  though  the 
offering  up  of  the  consecrated  symbols  may  not  be  in  itself  im¬ 
proper,  yet  there  are  objections  to  it,  and  our  Church  has  thus 
judged.  We  have  not  either  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  or  of 
the  primitive  Church,  in  its  favor.  And  there  is  no  inconsidera¬ 
ble  danger,  as  I  think  facts  teach  us,  that  this  external  offering 
made  through  the  hands  of  the  minister,  may  be  substituted  for 
that  spiritual  offering  up  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  upon  the 
altar  of  the  heart  of  each  individual,  upon  which  the  value  of 
the  service  to  the  individual  communicant  wholly  depends. 
Nay  more;  as  we  have  no  authority  for  so  doing,  it  is  an  act 
which  appears  to  savor  strongly  of  presumption. 

First,  as  it  respects  Scripture. 

The  Tractator  tells  us  that  (he  Fathers  declare  “that  it  [the 
sacrifice]  was  enjoined  by  our  Lord  in  the  words  ‘Do  this  for  a 
memorial  of  me.’  ”  I  suppose  he  means  Father  Bellarmine 
and  such  like,  for  he  will  find,  I  suspect,  no  others;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  do  more  than  to  place  before  him  the  observations  of 
his  own  witness ,  Bishop  Morton,  not  far  from  the  passage  he  has 
quoted  on  this  point.  “To  (his  purpose,  he  \i.  e.  Bellarmine], 
as  others,  insisteth  upon  the  same  words,  hoc  facite ,  saying,  that 
‘Christ  offered  a  sacrifice  and  commanded  it  to  be  offered  cer¬ 
tainly  in  these  words,  hoc  facite ,  do  this ,  where  the  word  hoc , 
th  is,  doth  demonstrate  that  which  Christ  did  in  the  supper,  viz., 
to  sacrifice  himself.’  Which  is  so  empty  and  pithless  a  proof 
that  their  own  Jansenius,  as  it  were,  despairing  of  the  issue,  doth 
say  that  ‘notwithstanding  this  sacrifice  cannot  be  effectually 
proved  by  this  text  of  hoc  facite.  yet  may  it  be  proved  by  tra¬ 
dition.’’  Which  causeth  us  to  admire  our  adversaries’  vain  pre¬ 
tences  who  profess  to  expound  Scriptures  according  to  (he  consent 
of  ancient  Fathers,  and  yet  now  their  greatest  doctor,  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  when  he  contendeth  for  their  great  Diana,  the 
Romish  sacrifice  of  (he  Mass,  and  would  prove  it  out  of  the 
words  hoc  facite,  doth  not  out  of  all  the  catalogue  of  ancient 
Fathers,  cite  any  one  that  we  find  who  interpreteth  facite  to  be 
sacrificate.  Neither  indeed  can  it  be  so  enforced:  for  as  their 
Cardinal  Jansenius  truly  noteth,  the  pronoun  hoc ,  this,  ‘is  to  be 
referred  not  only  to  the  taking  of  the  Eucharist,  but  unto  all  those 
particulars  which  Christ  is  said  forthwith  to  have  done ;  as 
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namely,  the  taking  bread,  giving  of  thanks,  blessing,  and  break¬ 
ing,  <fcc.’  ”a 

“The  plea  from  hoc  facile”  says  Dr.  Waterland,  “when  first 
set  up,  was  abundantly  answered  by  a  very  learned  Romanist; 
I  mean  the  excellent  Picherell ,  who  wrote  about  1562,  and  died 
in  1590.  Protestants  alsob  have  often  confuted  it,  and  the  Pa¬ 
pists  themselves,  several  of  them,  have  long  ago  given  it  up. 
The  other  boasted  plea  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  present  tense, 
in  the  words  of  the  institution,  has  been  so  often  refuted  and 
exposed,0  that  I  cannot  think  it  needful  to  call  the  matter  over 
again  in  an  age  of  so  much  light  and  learning. ”d 

So  that  in  these  words  at  least  we  have  no  intimation  of  any 
such  sacrifice. 

That  “the  early  Church”  held  that  the  Eucharist  was  “alluded 
to  when  our  Lord  or  St.  Paul  speak  of  a  Christian  altar  (St. 
Matt.  v.  23:  Heb.  xiii.  10),”  cannot  be  proved  by  anything  bear¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  patristical  consent,  so  that  even  Bellarmine 
himself  admits  that  it  cannot  be  so  urged, e  and  affirms  that  the 
Apostles  and  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the  special  gui¬ 
dance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  purposely  forbore  to  insert  in  their 
writings  the  name  of  an  altar; f  and  the  passage  in  the  Hebrews 

a  Morton’s  Catholic  Appeal,  ii.  7.  §§  10,  11.  pp.  177,  8.  I  would  recommend 
the  whole  of  this  chapter  to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  also  his  treatise  “Of 
the  Institution  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,”  or  as  it  was 
styled  in  the  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  1652,  “Of  the  Lord’s  Supper;”  for 
though,  from  his  controversy  being  with  those  who  held  the  doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiation,  his  observations  are  not  all  strictly  applicable  to  our  present  subject, 
yet  they  evidently  include  a  defence  of  the  view  for  which  we  are  here  contending. 
‘■’As  for  the  Protestants,”  he  says,  “they,  in  their  divine  and  public  service,  do  pro¬ 
fess  Christ  the  Son  of  God  to  be  the  only  true  priest  of  the  New  Testament;  wTho, 
being  God  and  man,  was  only  able  to  work  in  himself  propitiation  with  God  for 
man;  and  his  sacrifice  once  offered  upon  the  cross  to  be  the  all  and  only  sufficient 
sacrifice  for  the  remission  of  sins;  which  [i.  e.  which  sacrifice  of  the  cross]  by  an 
Eucharistical  and  thankful  commemoration  (according  unto  the  acknowledged 
tenor  of  ancient  Liturgies,  ‘for  all  the  faithful,  whether  martyrs,  patriarchs,  pro¬ 
phets,  or  Apostles,  and  all  saints)  they  present  unto  God  as  an  effectual  propitia¬ 
tion,  both  for  the  quick  and  the  dead;  by  the  which  prayers  [so  that  the  prayers 
offered  by  the  heart  are  the  commemoration  outwardly  betokened  by  the  bread  and 
wine]  they  apply  the  same  propitiatory  sacrifice  unto  the  good  of  all  that  are 
capable."  (Cath.  App.  ii.  7.  §  IS.  p.  188.)  Here,  then,  we  clearly  see  that  the 
true  altar  recognized  by  Bishop  Morton,  is  the  altar  of  the  heart,  from  which,  in 
the  sacrifices  of  prayer  and  praise,  Christ  is  offered  up  to  the  Father  as  an  effec¬ 
tual  propitiation,  and  his  effectual  propitiation  is  offered  up  by  the  communicants 
not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  whole  Church,  including  also  even  the  dead, 
so  far  as  to  intercede  for  their  future  happy  resurrection  and  possession  of  the  pro¬ 
mised  inheritance,  the  only  prayers  for  them  which,  as  Bishop  Morion  himself  tells 
us,  in  the  following  chapter  (§  2.  p.  190,)  pure  antiquity  sanctions. 

b  J.  Forbes,  p.  616.  Morn.  p.  212.  Salmas,  contr.  Grot.  p.  444.  Albertin. 
p.  498,  509.  Morton,  b.  vi.  c.  1.  390.  Townson,  p.  276.  Brevint,  Depth  and 
myst.  p.  128.  Payne,  p.  9,  &s.  Pfaff.  p.  186,  220,  259,  269. 

c  Picherell,  p.  62,  138.  Spalatens.  p.  278.  Mason,  p.  614.  Morton,  b.  vi.  c. 
1.  p.  394.  Albertin.  p.  74,  76,  78,  119.  J.  Forbes,  p.  617.  Brevint,  p.  128. 
Kidder  &  Payne.  Pfaff.  p.  232,  233.  4  Appendix  to  Christian  Sacrifice.  Works, 
vol.  8.  pp.  194,  5.  e  De  miss.  lib.  1.  c.  14.  fib.  c.  17. 
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is  generally  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  altar  of  the  cross ,  a 
phrase  which  Waterland  has  shown  to  have  been  in  common  use 
with  the  Fathers.11  But  even  if  it  could,  (and  some  of  the  Fathers 
have  given  that  interpretation,)  we  reply  with  their  own 
witness  on  this  subject,  Bishop  Morton,  “Grant  that  altar  doth  as 
naturally  and  necessarily  infer  a  sacrifice  as  a  shrine  doth  a  saint, 
a  father  a  son;  yet  so,  as  to  distinguish  when  these  things  are 
properly  and  when  improperly  so  called;  knowing  that  the  table 
of  the  Lord  being  called  improperly  an  altar  can  no  more  con¬ 
clude  a  sacrifice  properly  understood,  than  when  as  St.  Paul 
calleth  Titus,  his  son  according  to  the  faith,  (which  is  improperly,) 
a  man  may  contend  that  St.  Paul  was  his  proper  and  natural 
father,  which  is,  according  to  the  flesh.”b 

Now,  we  grant  that  the  Lord’s  table  may  he  called  improperly 
an  altar,  on  several  accounts,  and  therefore,  the  mere  use  of  the 
word  proves  nothing  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  our  opponents. 
For  though  it  may  be  quite  true  that  according  to  their  notion 
the  altar  is  only  improperly  an  altar,  yet  it  is  also  true  in  our 
view  of  the  subject,  and  therefore,  the  mere  name  proves  no  more 
for  their  view  than  for  ours.  And  we  readily  admit  that  these 
words,  altar,  priest,  sacrifice,  were  used  in  the  Church  at  a  very 
early  period,  though  not  perhaps  at  the  earliest.  Bellarmine 
himself  states  that  the  first  Christians  abstained  from  the  use  of 
such  words  up  to  the  time  of  Tertullian;0  and  hence  Bishop 
Morton  justly  observes,  “If  therefore,  some  Protestants,  calling 
to  mind  the  temperance  of  the  primitive  age,  which,  as  is  con¬ 
fessed,  abstained  from  the  names  of  priesthood  and  temples, — 
we  add  that  which  we  have  proved,  and  from  altars, — have  mis- 
liked  the  liberty  of  succeeding  Fathers  for  alteration  of  the 
phrase,  they  are  not  herein  to  be  judged  adversaries,  but  rather 
zealous  emulators  and  favorers  of  true  antiquity. ”d 

But  it  appears  to  me,  I  confess,  both  difficult  to  determine  any 
precise  period  at  which  the  use  of  the  word  altar  to  express  the 
communion  table  arose,  for  it  certainly  appears  to  have  been 
used  by  Ignatius,  and  also  a  matter  of  indifference.  For  all  that 
we  are  concerned  with  is,  whether  the  name  was  used  properly 
or  improperly.6  And  that  it  was  used  only  metaphorically,  seems 
to  me  capable  of  easy  proof,  from  this  simple  and  undeniable 

a  Works,  vol.  8.  p.  211, 12.  b  Cath.  App.  ii.  6.  §  1.  p.  162.  c  De  cult,  sanct. 
lib.  3.  c.  4.  d  Cath.  App.  ii.  6.  §  2,  p.  164. 

e  “Howbeit,”  says  Bishop  Jewel,  “the  old  learned  Fathers,  as  they  oftentimes 
delighted  themselves  with  these  words,  Sabbatum  Parasceve,  Pascha,  Pentecoste, 
and  such  other  like  terms  of  the  Old  Law,  notwithstanding  the  observation  and 
ceremony  thereof  were  then  abolished  and  out  of  use;  even  so  likewise  they  de¬ 
lighted  themselves  oftentimes  with  these  words,  sacerdos,  altare,  sacrifidum,  the 
sacrificer,  the  altar,  the  sacrifice,  notwithstanding  the  use  thereof  were  then 
clearly  expired,  only  for  that  the  ears  of  the  people,  as  well  of  the  Jews  as  of  the 
Gentiles,  had  been  long  acquainted  with  the  same.”  Jewel’s  Reply  to  Harding, 
art.  17.  Works,  p.  410. 
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fact,  that  when  Celsus  and  others  accused  the  Christians  of  not 
having  any  altars,  they  admitted  they  had  none,  and  justified  the 
fact,  as  we  learn  from  Origen,  Minutius,  Felix,  and  Arnobius.a 

But  our  opponents  will  perhaps  say,  True  they  denied  that 
they  had  altars,  but  then  they  meant  only  such  altars  as  received 
bloody  sacrifices,  and  not  such  altars  as  we  contend  for.  Let  us 
observe,  then,  in  what  words  Origen  makes  this  denial.  To  the 
charge  of  Celsus  on  this  head,  Origen  replies,  “He  sees  not  that 
our  altars  are  the  mind  of  each  of  the  righteous,  from  whence 
are  sent  up  truly  and  spiritually  incense  offerings  of  sweet  savor, 
even  the  prayers  that  proceed  from  a  pure  conscience.’”3  This 
passage,  then,  completely  concludes  against  such  an  answer  as 
we  have  supposed,  namely,  that  they  denied  that  they  had  altars 
only  because  their  sacrifices  were  not  bloody,  and  therefore  their 
altars  only  improperly  called  altars,  because  then  this  distinction 
would  have  been  drawn  by  Origen;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
admits  the  charge  fully,  and  replies  that  our  hear  Is  are  our  altars , 
showing  that  the  true  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist  was  the  offering 
up  of  Christ  upon  the  altar  of  the  heart,  in  our  prayers  and 
praises.  And  the  same  answer  is  made  to  Julian  upon  a  similar 
occasion  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria^ 

Further,  so  far  from  the  Fathers  believing  that  such  a  sacri¬ 
fice  was  “the  ‘pure  offering’  which  Malachi  foretold  that  the 
Gentiles  should  offer,”  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  that  they 
understood  the  passage  in  a  different  sense,  even  when  they  made 
it  refer  directly  to  the  Eucharist.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  already  quoted  above  from  Justin  Martyr, d  where,  after  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  very  passage,  he  describes  the  sacrifices  in  these 
words: — “That  therefore  both  prayers  and  thanksgivings  made 
by  the  worthy  are  the  only  perfect  and  acceptable  sacrifices  to 
God,  I  also  affirm.  For  these  alone  Christians  have  been 
taught  to  perform,  both  for  a  memorial  of  their  food,  both  as  to 
meat  and  drink,  and  one  in  which  a  commemoration  is  made  of 
the  passion  which  God  [the  Son]  of  God  suffered  for  them.” 
Here,  then,  it  is  distinctly  stated,  with  reference  to  this  passage 
of  Malachi,  that  the  only  sacrifices  offered  to  God  in  the  Eucha¬ 
rist  were  those  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 

Again,  how  does  Irenseus  interpret  this  passage?  He  distinctly 
interprets  the  pure  offering  to  be  not  such  a  sacrifice  as  our  oppo¬ 
nents  mean,  but  the  oblation  of  the  bread  and  wine  to  God  as 

a  Orig.  c.  Cels.  viii.  §  17.  Op.  ed.  Ben.  i.  p.  755.  Min.  Felix  in  Octav.  §  32. 
Ainob.  adv.  Gent.  vi.  &  vii. 

b  Ov%  opaiv.  or  i  y  f  uft  v  v  to  v  skcccttov  rwv  Socaiuv  fjyqxovixov, 

etf  ou  uvaifs^wsr m  aX'/jdwg  xcti  vsijrwS  Svu5v)  du^ia/xara,  aWpoa-zvycu  «tiro 
(tvvsiSria-cug  xttAapxg.  Origen  ut  supra. 

c  Contr.  Julian,  lib.  10.  pp.  343,  345,  &  350.  Tom.  6.  ed.  Aubert. 
d  See  pp.  41,  42  above. 
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the  first  fruits  of  his  gifts.  “Giving  counsel,”  he  says,  “to  his 
disciples  to  offer  to  God  the  first  fruits  of  his  creatures ,  not  as 
if  God  needed  them,  but  that  they  might  be  neither  unfruitful 
nor  ungrateful,  he  took  the  bread  which  is  of  the  creature,  and 
gave  thanks,  saying,  ‘This  is  my  body;’  and  in  like  manner,  the 
cup  which  is  of  the  creature,  which  is  according  to  us,  he  con¬ 
fessed  to  be  his  blood;  and  taught  the  new  oblation  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  the  Church  receiving  from  the  Apostles,  offers 
throughout  the  whole  world  to  God,  who  gives  us  our  food,  as 
the  first  fruits  of  his  gifts  under  the  New  Testament,  of  which 
Malachi,  in  the  Twelve  Prophets,  thus  prophesied,”  quoting  Mai. 
i.  10,  11. a 

And  hence  we  may  see  the  meaning  of  that  passage  in  Justin 
Martyr,  in  which,  alluding  again  to  this  passage  of  Malachi,  he 
says, — “But  he  there  utters  a  prediction  concerning  the  sacrifices 
offered  up  to  him  in  every  place  by  us  Gentiles,  that  is,  of  the 
bread  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  cup  likewise  of  the  Eucharist, 
and  says  that  we  glorify  his  name,  and  that  you  profane  it.”b 
Here  Justin  Martyr  appears,  like  Irenseus,  to  have  regarded  the 
bread  and  wine  as  themselves,  in  a  sense,  (as  undoubtedly  they 
are,)  a  sacrifice  to  God;  while  by  comparing  this  with  the  pas¬ 
sage  we  have  just  quoted  from  him,  it  is  no  less  evident  that  he 
esteemed  the  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise  to  be  the  great  and 
all-important  sacrifice  in  this  service. 

Further,  Tertullian  does  not  even  apply  the  passage  at  all,  i. 
e.  in  any  express  terms,  to  the  Eucharist  in  particular,  but  to  the 
sacrifices  of  prayer  and  praise  generally.  After  quoting  this 
passage  in  his  Treatise  against  the  Jews,  and  annexing  to  it  Ps. 
xcvi.  7,  8,  he  adds,  “For  that  we  ought  to  sacrifice  to  God  not 
with  earthly  but  with  spiritual  sacrifices,  we  thus  read  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  ‘A  broken  and  contrite  heart  is  God’s  victim,’  and  else¬ 
where,  ‘sacrifice  to  God  the  sacrifice  of  praise ,  and  pay  thy  vows 
unto  the  Most  High.’  In  these  words,  therefore,  the  spiritual 
sacrifices  of  praise  are  designated,  and  a  broken  heart  is  shown 

to  be  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God . And  of  spiritual 

sacrifices  he  adds  these  words,  ‘And  in  every  place  pure  sacri- 

a  Sed  et  suis  discipulis  dans  consilium  primitias  Deo  offerre  ex  suis  creaturis, 
non  quasi  indigenti,  sed  ut  ipsi  nec  infructuosi  nec  ingrati  sint,  eum  qui  ex  crea- 
tura  est  panis  accepit  et  gratias  egit,  dicens,  ‘Hoc  est  corpus  meum.’  Et  calicem 
similiter,  qui  est  ex  ea  creatura  quae  est  secundum  nos,  suum  sanguinem  confessus 
est,  et  Novi  Testimenti  novam  docuit  oblationem,  quamEcclesiaab  Apostolis  ac- 
cipiens,  in  universo  mundo  offert  Deo,  ei  qui  ulimenta  nobis  praestai,  primitias 
suorum  munerum  in  Novo  Testamento,  de  quo  in  Duodecim  Prophetis  Malachias 
sic  prasignificavit,  Non  est  mihi  voluntas  in  vobis,  &c.  Iren.  adv.  Haer.  iv.  32. 
p.  323,  ed.  Grabe. 

b  rt£pl  8s.  7UV  £V  IfC/JTl  707TU  C(p’  rwv  £(3vwv  'B'portpspop.svuv  airrw  dutfiuv 

TOUTStfTl  TO!/  CtpTOV  ?v\i  Stl^pltfTiag,  K.M  7 OH  TroTTJpIO!/  OfJTOI Uli  Tlrjs  Jll^aplrfT- 

ia<,irpoXsysi  <ro ts,  siirwv  xai  to  ovop-a  ccvrov  <5oi-«i(£iv  v]Uai,  vjJ^ag  8e  j3ej3rfkouv. 
Dial,  cum  Tryph.  §  41.  p.  138. 
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/ices  shall  be  offered  to  my  name.’’  [Mai.  i.  ll.]”a  And  so  again 
in  another  place  he  speaks  still  more  plainly,  where,  quoting  this 
passage  of  Malachi,  “In  every  place  a  sacrifice  shall  be  offered 
to  my  name,  even  a  pure  sacrifice,”  he  immediately  adds, 
“namely,  the  ascription  of  glory  and  benediction ,  and  praise , 
and  hymns.,,b  And  again,  “As  Malachi  says,  .  .  .  ‘In  every 
place  sacrifice  shall  be  offered  to  my  name,  even  a  pure 
sacrifice,’  namely,  sincere  prayer  from  a  pure  conscience .”c 

Passages  from  other  Fathers4  might  be  quoted  of  a  similar  im¬ 
port,  but  these  are,  I  suppose,  amply  sufficient. 

That  the  passage  includes  a  reference  to  the  Eucharist,  as  one, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important,  of  the  spiritual  sacrifices  of  the 
Christian,  I  have  no  doubt;  and  this  it  is  evident  the  Fathers 
considered  it  to  do;  but  the  earliest  and  best  of  them,  at  least, 
did  not,  as  we  have  seen,  refer  it  to  that  exclusively,  nor  give  the 
least  countenance,  but  the  contrary,  to  our  opponents’  application 
of  it.  That  the  passage,  therefore,  can  be  taken  as  proving  any 
such  sacrifice,  when  the  Fathers  so  clearly  testify  that  the  spiritual 
sacrifices  of  prayer  and  praise  fully  satisfy  the  meaning  of  it, 
cannot  of  course  be  admitted. 

I  need  hardly  observe  that  the  argument  is,  like  almost  all 
those  of  our  opponents,  an  arrow  taken  from  the  quiver  of  the 
Romanists,  and  thus  is  it  replied  to  by  their  own  witness,  Bishop 
Morton.  “As  little  help  can  they  hope  for  from  the  second  place 
of  Malachie,  which  the  most  Fathers  expound  of  other  spiritual 
sacrifices ,  such  as  is  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  (Tertulh),  sac¬ 
rifice  of  prayers  from  a  pure  heart  (Euseb.);  sacrifice  of  all  gifts 
of  devotion  offered  in  Christian  assemblies  (Iren,  and  Just.  Mart.); 
the  sacrifice  of  all  godly  actions  (Euseb.);  and  such  like  .  .  .  But 

a  Cur  itaque  postea  per  Prophetas  praedicat  Spiritus  futurum,  ut  in  omni  terra  aut 
in  omni  locoofferantursacrificia  Deo,  sicut  per  Malachiam  angelum  unum  ex  Duo- 
decim  Prophetis  dicit,  ‘Non  recipiam  sacrificium  de  manibus  vestris,  quoniam  ab 
oriente  sole  usque  ad  accidentem  nomen  meum  clarificatum  est  in  omnibus  genti- 
bus,  dicit  Dominus  Omnipotens;  et  in  omni  loco  offeruntur  sacrificia  munda 
nomini  meo.’  Item  in  Psalmis  David  dicit:  ‘Adferte  Deo  patris  gentium,’ — in- 
dubitate  quod  in  omnem  terram  exire  habebat  praedicatio  Apostolorum, — ‘Adferte 
Deo  claritatem  et  honorem,  adferte  Deo  sacrificia  nominis  ejus;  tollite  hostias  et 
introite  in  atria  ejus.  Namque  quod  don  terrenis  sacrificiis  sed  spiritalibus  Deo 
litandum  sit,  ita  legimus  ut  scriptum  est;  Cor  contribulatum  et  humiliatum  hostia 
Deo  est.  Et  alibi;  Sacrifica  Deo  sacrificium  laudis,  et  redde  Altissimo  vota  tua. 
Sic  itaqua  sacrificia  spiritalia  laudis  designantur,  et  cor  contribulatum  acceptable 
sacrificium  Deo  demonstratur  .  .  .  .  De  spiritalibus  vero  sacrificiis  addit,  dicens, 
Eet  in  omni  loco  sacrificia  munda  offerentur  nomini  meo,  dicit  Dominus.  Tertull. 
adv.  Jud.  pp.  187,  8. 

b  Ut  pari  ter  concurreret  et  Malachiae  prophetia,  ‘Non  est  voluntas  mea,  dicit 
Dominus,  .  .  .  et  in  omni  loco  sacrificium  nomini  meo  offertur  et  sacrificium 
mundum;’  gloria  scilicet  relatio,  et  benedictio  et  laus  et  hymni.  Tert.  adv.  Marc, 
iii.  22.  p.  410. 

c  Dicente  Malachia,  ‘Non  est  voluntas  mea  in  vobis  .  .  .  et  in  omni  loco  sac¬ 
rificium  nomini  meo  offertur  et  sacrificium  mundum,’  scilicet  simplex  oratio  de 
consdentia pura.  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iv.  1.  pp.  413,  414. 

<1  See  Hieron.  in  Zech.  c.  8,  vv.  7,  8, 
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what  shall  we  need  to  prove  our  interpretation  of  this  text  to  be 
true  whereunto  their  own  great  doctor,  Montanus,  has  so  fully 
subscribed?”  It  “must  be  expounded,  as  their  own  Montanus 
sheweth,  of  spiritual  sacrifice.  1  Pet.  ii.  9.  Ye  are  a  royal 
priesthood.  Rev.  i.  6-  Even  kings  and  priests  unto  God.  Ar. 
Mont,  in  Mal.”a 

Still  further,  we  have  positive  evidence  in  Scripture  against 
such  a  notion.  How  is  it  to  be  reconciled,  for  instance,  with 
what  is  said  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  the  Apostle, 
after  having  spoken  of  the  frequently-recurring  sacrifices  of  the 
Old  Testament,  contrasts  with  them  the  “one”  sacrifice  of  the 
New.  “This  man,”  he  says,  “after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice 
for  sins,  for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God  ....  For 
by  one  offering  he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sancti¬ 
fied,  whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  also  is  a  witness  to  us  .  .  their  sins 
and  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more.  Now  where  remission 
of  these  is,  there  is  no  more  offering  for  sin.  Having  therefore, 
brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus 
...  let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  full  assurance  of  faith,” 
&c.  (Heb.  x.  12  et  seq.)  Words  cannot  more  clearly  show  that 
there  is  no  such  sacrifice  appointed  under  the  New  Testament  as 
the  Tractators  dream  of.  For  the  sacrifice  advocated  by  them  is 
as  much  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  as  were  any  of  those  of  the  Old 
Testament.  For  they  had  no  value  in  themselves,  but  only  as 
they  represented  the  one  great  sacrifice. 

And  the  true  nature  of  the  Eucharist  is  very  forcibly  shoAvn  in 
a  passage  of  the  same  Apostle  elsewhere:  “Christ  our  passover,” 
he  says,  “is  sacrificed  (sdi >6r\,has  been  sacrificed)  for  us,  therefore 
let  us  keep  the  feast.”  (1  Cor.  v.  7,  8.)  The  sacrifice,  then, 
has  been  already  offered,  and  it  remains  for  U3  to  keep  the  feast 
in  thankful  remembrance  of  it,  and  thanksgiving  to  God  for  its 
benefits. 

Further,  this  sacrifice  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  earliest  Fathers. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  the  terms  in  which 
Irenseus  speaks  of  the  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist,  and  we  learn 
from  him  that  the  sacrifice,  as  far  as  regarded  the  elements  them¬ 
selves,  was  an  oblation  of  them  to  God  before  the  act  of  conse¬ 
cration,  not  as  the  symbols  of  Christ’s  body  and  blood,  but  as  his 
creatures  of  bread  and  wine,  that,  having  received  his  blessing, 
they  might  afterwards  be  partaken  of,  with  a  grateful  remem¬ 
brance  of  God’s  mercies,  temporal  and  spiritual. 

And  in  another  place  he  speaks  still  more  clearly,  “It  becomes 
us  to  make  an  oblation  to  God,  and  to  be  found  in  all  things  grate¬ 
ful  to  God  our  Creator,  offering  to  him  with  a  pure  mind  and  faith 
without  hypocrisy,  in  firm  hope,  in  fervent  love,  tlie  first  fruits 

a  Cath.  App.  ii.  7.  §  2.  p.  167. 
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of  his  creatures.  This  oblation  the  holy  Church  alone  offers  to 
the  Creator,  offering  to  him  of  his  creature  with  thanksgiving.”3 

This  oblation  or  sacrifice,  then,  is  altogether  different  to  that 
for  which  our  opponents  contend;  and  this  sacrifice,  as  Mede 
observes,  is  in  effect  offered  “so  often  as  we  set  the  bread  and 
wine  upon  the  holy  table;  for  whatsoever  we  set  upon  God’s  table 
is  ipso  facto  dedicated  and  offered  unto  him.”  Such  an  oblation 
or  sacrifice,  therefore,  is  virtually  made  whenever  the  Eucharist 
is  celebrated;  though,  in  our  present  service,  instead  of  placing 
the  oblation  in  the  mere  act  of  setting  the  bread  and  wine  upon 
the  table,  I  should  rather  consider  it  to  be  more  especially  made 
where,  in  the  prayer  for  the  Church  militant, b  we  beg  of  God  to 
receive  our  “alms  and  oblations ,”  the  term  “oblations”  here 
clearly  referring  to  the  bread  and  wine,  which  are  offered  by 
the  people ,  who  now  provide  them  as  of  old  they  used  themselves 
to  bring  them.  And  such  oblation  is  implied  when  they  are 
actually  dedicated  to  a  sacred  use  in  the  prayer  of  consecration; 
and  when  we  say, — “Grant  that  we  receiving  these  thy  creatures 
of  bread  and  wine ,  according  to  thy  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ’s  holy  institution,  in  remembrance  of  his  death  and  passion, 
may  be  partakers  of  his  most  blessed  body  and  blood,” — we,  as 
it  were,  direct  the  attention  of  our  heavenly  Father  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  as  placed  upon  his  table;  and  recognize  them  as  there 
offered  up  for  his  service,  to  be  applied  to  the  sacred  purpose  of 
representing  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  such  an  oblation  differs  toto  ccelo  from  that  for  which  our 
opponents  contend,  which  is  an  oblation  of  the  consecrated  ele¬ 
ments  to  God  as  symbolically  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  as  a 
sacrifice  like  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament ,  to  be  offered 
moreover  by  the  priest  solely  in  a  strictly  sacerdotal  character, 
and  obtaining  for  the  Church  remission  of  sins. 

Still  more  plainly  speaks  (as  we  have  seen)  Justin  Martyr, 
who,  overlooking  altogether,  in  one  passage  we  have  quoted,  any 
material  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist,  from  its  comparative  want  of 
value,  places  the  sacrifice  wholly  in  the  prayers  and  thanksgiv¬ 
ings  offered.  “Prayers  and  thanksgivings  made  by  the  worthy,” 
says  Justin  Martyr,  speaking  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  mentioned  by  Malachi,  “are  the  only  perfect  and  accepta¬ 
ble  sacrifices  to  God.  These  alone  Christians  have  been  taught 

a  Oportet  enim  nos  oblat.ionem  Deo  facere  et  in  omnibus  gratos  inveniri  Fab- 
ricatori  Deo,  in  sententia  pura  et  fide  sine  hypocrisi,  in  spe  firma,  in  dilectione 
ferventi,  primitas  earum  quae  sunt  ejus  creaturarum  o  fie  rentes.  Hanc  ohlationem 
Ecclesia  sola  pura  off'ert  Fabricatori,  otferens  ei  cum  gratiarum  actione  ex  crea- 
tura  ejus.  Iren.  adv.  Haer.  iv.  34.  p.  326.  ed.  Grabe. 

b  It  is,  I  suppose,  from  this  feeling,  that  the  rubric  which  enjoins  that  “the priest 
shall  place  upon  the  table”  the  bread  and  wine,  is  not  usually  strictly  attended  to. 
Seeing,  however,  that  the  rubric  so  directs,  they  are  not,  I  think,  to  be  blamed 
who  adhere  to  it. 
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to  perform,  both  for  a  memorial  of  their  food  both  as  to  meat  and 
drink,  and  one  in  which  a  commemoration  is  made  of  the  passion 
which  God  [the  Son]  of  God  offered  for  them.5’®  The  oblation 
of  the  elements  themselves  is  here  as  it  were  put  out  of  sight  as 
comparatively  of  no  moment,  and  the  memorial  is  made  to 
consist  wholly  in  the  “prayers  and  thanksgivings”  offered. 

There  is  also  another  remarkable  passage  in  his  first  Apology 
to  the  same  effect.  “Who,  therefore,  in  bis  senses,”  he  says, 
“will  not  confess  that  we  are  not  atheists,  who  worship  the  Makei 
of  this  Universe,  and  say,  as  we  have  been  taught,  that  he  is  in 
no  need  of  blood  and  libations,  and  incense,  praising  him  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  for  all  the  blessings  we  enjoy,  with  the  words 
of  prayer  and  thanksgiving ,  b  both  on  account  of  our  creation 
and  all  the  means  of  health,  and  the  qualities  of  his  productions, 
and  the  changes  of  seasons,  and  uttering  supplications  that  we 
may  again  enjoy  eternal  life  through  faith  which  is  in  him;  hav¬ 
ing  been  taught  that  this  honor  is  alone  such  as  is  worthy  of 
him ,  namely,  not  to  consume  by  fire  those  things  that  were  given 
by  him  for  food,  but  to  apply  them  for  our  own  use  and  that  of 
those  who  are  in  want ,  and  with  hearts  grateful  to  him  to  send 
forth  by  ivords  devotions  and  hymns.”0 

Nothing  can  well  be  more  explicit  and  to  the  point  than  this 
passage. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  account  given  by  Justin  Martyr  of 
the  primitive  form  of  the  Eucharistic  service,  because,  if  our 
opponents’  views  were  correct,  we  could  hardly  fail  to  find  there 
some  notice  of  their  supposed  sacrifice.  But  do  we  find  it? 
These  are  his  words.  “There  is  then  brought  to  him  who  pre¬ 
sides  over  the  brethren  [assembled]  bread,  and  a  cup  of  water  and 
wine;  and  he  having  taken  them  pours  forth  praise  and  glory  to 
the  Father  of  all,  through  the  name  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit, 
and  makes  a  thanksgiving  for  our  being  considered  worthy  of 
these  things  by  Him;  and  when  he  has  ended  the  prayers  arid 
the  thanksgiving,  all  the  people  present  assent,  saying,  Amen. 
But  Amen  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  signifies  so  be  it.  And  the  presi¬ 
dent  having  given  thanks,  and  all  the  people  assented,  those  that 

a  See  pp.  41,  42  above. 

b  A  ay  eo  s  y.xt  ev^ctpnfr  i  ccg  i  (p'  oig  7r  potitpe  po  ptdcc  iv  hern  Jt/v- 

xf j,tr  ccniovvTsr.  The  Benedictine  translation  of  s(p'  o\g  tt.  7t.  "in  his  omni¬ 
bus  quiz  offerimus”  would  require  7rpoF@e  popta.  The  word  or  pocrep  c  po  pie  6ct 
is,  I  conceive,  of  the  middle  voice. 

c  Movjjv  ajriuv  xvtov  r i pju-/i)i  ruvrnv  KccpctXocfiotiTi?,  to  too  ut’  exeivov 
St  ?  J  tar  poy>ti\>  yaiopcivx  ov  7rv  pi  Jcooroovoov ,  coAA’  lavro i ?  xai  Tot?  Je  o- 
jXfvo  i?  7rpo  f  pe  t  v,  acini  a  Jo  ivyapi  gtcv?  ovtu?  J/oo  \oyov  7ropnrx? 
x.at  vgtvov?  7ripc7rctv.  Apol.  1.  §  13.  pp.  50,  51.  The  word  tto^ttcc?  (if  it 
be  really  the  true  reading)  has,  I  suppose,  a  reference  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
heathen  in  honor  of  their  gods,  but  the  words  J/a  Xoyov  clearly  show  to  what 
sort  of  Christian  acts  of  religious  devotion  it  refers. 
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are  called  by  us,  deacons,  distribute  to  each  of  those  present  of 
the  bread  and  wine  and  water  over  which  thanks  have  been  thus 
given,  to  be  partaken  of  by  them;  and  carry  part  away  to  those 
that  were  not  present. ”a  And  further  on  he  repeats  the  account 
in  words  of  precisely  the  same  import.b 

I  ask  with  confidence,  is  this  account  reconcilable  with  the 
notions  of  our  opponents?  Is  there  here  any  such  sacrifice,  or 
altar,  or  priest,  as  they  dream  of?  No;  here  we  have  in  its  ori¬ 
ginal  simplicity  the  sacred  rite  instituted  by  our  Lord,  and  deli¬ 
vered  to  us  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Apostles. 

Lastly,  Tertullian,  as  we  have  seen,  invariably  describes  the 
sacrifice  of  the  New  Testament  mentioned  by  Malachi,  as  a 
“spiritual”  sacrifice,  “the  sacrifice  of  praise,”  “the  ascription  of 
glory  and  benediction,  and  praise,  and  hymns,”  “sincere  prayer 
from  a  pure  conscience.”c 

Now,  without  at  all  denying  that  at  a  subsequent  period  there 
might  be  an  oblation  of  the  elements  after  consecration,  and  that 
this  might  be  considered  more  peculiarly  the  external  sacrificial 
part  of  the  Eucharist,  I  argue  thus:  Is  it  possible  to  reconcile 
the  language  of  Irenseus  and  Justin  Martyr  with  the  supposition 
that  it  was  so  in  their  time,  or  at  least  in  their  part  of  the  Church, 
which  is  enough  for  our  purpose?  I  submit  with  confidence  that 
it  is  not.  I  say  not  merely  that  our  opponents’  notion  of  the 
nature  and  effects  of  this  sacrifice  is  opposed  by  their  testimony, 
because  that  is  opposed  by  all  pure  antiquity,  but  also  that  these 
testimonies  are  distinctly  opposed  to  the  notion  that  there  was  at 
that  time  any  such  oblation  or  sacrifice  as  a  second  offering  up  of 
the  elements,  taking  place  after  their  consecration.  For  had  it 
been  so,  this  would  have  been  more  especially  and  peculiarly 
that  part  of  the  office  which  had  the  sacrificial  character,  as  our 
opponents  (justly  according  to  their  views)  represent  it  to  be, 
whereas  Irenseus  expressly  represents  the  sacrificial  part  of  it,  as 
far  as  concerns  any  sacrifice  of  the  elements  themselves ,  to  con¬ 
sist  in  the  oblation  of  the  bread  and  wine  as  the  first  fruits  of 

a  E  xiitx  x porp e p  e  txi  tru  x po  e  ct  o)T  i  to>v  xS'sXipoiv  XXI 

xotvj  p  i ov  CLsto  5-  xxi  xpx/xxTof  [afterwards  called  a/vauj.  I\xi  aarar 
AasSaiv,  xivov  xxt  S'o \xv  ra  Ttxrpi  Tav  hXoiv  Hixrov  ovojxx rar  tov 
‘Y  iov  xxi  Tau  JJv e  v/xxTor  tov  xyiov  x-vx-xipoxs  1  •  xxt  e  vyx  p  1  r  r  1  xv 
Wsp  TOV  XXTVI^I  Utr&xt  TOVTUV  7rx.p'  XVTOV  ETC!  X  0  Xv  XOtEITXf  OV  Cr  V  V - 
rr  Xe  cxvTor  Txr  xxi  t>iv  e v^xp 1 tt 1 xv  t  xxr  0  xxpojv  \xor 

e  xe  vQ-j/xe  1  Afyui,  xfx'/j  v  •  Ta  L  x/xqv,  t>j  E  (3pxtSi  (pavy,  to  ysvoiTo 
o-vifiXiv  1 1 .  Hv^xp  1  TT>iTxVTor  L  rov  xpo  e  o-tcotot,  xxi  ex  EV<py,fjLiTX- 
VTOf  XXVTO  T  TO  V  A  XOV,  0 I  XXXo  V  jU.  E  V  0  l  XXO  Yj/XlV  frlXXOVOl  S'l&OXTtV 
EXX7TU  TUV  XU  pOVTUV  fXETx\xf3  £  t  V  XX  0  t o  v  e  vyxp  i  or  vy>& e  v  t o  r  XOTOV 
XX  l  V  I  VO  V  XXI  l jJ'xTOf,  XXI  TO  IT  o  v  xxpovtj  IV  XX  0<p  s  p  0  V  <J  I  .  Apol.  1.  §  65. 

pp.  82, 3.  ed.  Bened. 

b  lb.  §  67.  p.  83.  c  See  pp.  118, 119  above. 
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God's  creatures,  in  order  that  they  may  be  applied  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Eucharist,  and  speaks  of  this  as  the  sacrifice  of  the 
New  Testament  referred  to  by  Malachi;  while  Justin  Martyr  and 
Tertullian,  overlooking  generally  any  material  sacrifice  in  the 
Eucharist,  place  tire  sacrifice  wholly  in  the  prayers  and  thanks¬ 
givings  that  are  offered  up,  even  that  offering  up  of  the  true 
sacrifice  of  the  cross  to  God  upon  the  altar  of  the  heart,  which  is 
presented  by  every  faithful  worshipper  when  receiving  the  out¬ 
ward  memorials  of  that  sacrifice. 

The  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  pouring  out  of  the  wine 
that  take  place  in  the  communion  are  a  commemoration  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  cross,  and  this  act  of  commemoration,  in  which 
every  communicant  partakes,  when  accompanied  with  faithful 
thanksgivings  for  the  sacrifice  it  represents,  is  an  acceptable  sacri¬ 
fice  to  God.  We  deny  not,  therefore,  be  it  observed,  that  there 
is  a  sacrifice  offered  to  God  in  this  part  of  the  service,  but  it  is  a 
sacrifice  of  personal  service,  not  of  the  elements ,  and  performed 
by  every  communicant,  and  although  that  personal  service  con¬ 
sists  partly  in  outward  actions,  its  far  more  important  and  essential 
part  is  in  the  feelings  of  the  heart  towards  God. 

A  better  statement  of  the  whole  question  can  hardly  perhaps 
be  found  than  is  given  by  our  opponents’  own  witness  Bishop 
White.  “Touching  the  name  and  title  of  sacrifice,  our  Church 
giveth  the  same  to  the  holy  Eucharist;  and  that  not  only  in  re¬ 
spect  of  certain  pious  actions  annexed  unto  it,  to  wit,  prayer, 
thanksgiving,  alms,  &c.- — Rom.  xii.  1.  1  Pet.  ii.  5. — but  in  re¬ 
gard  of  the  Eucharist  itself;  wherein  first  the  outward  elements 
of  bread  and  wine  receiving  the  calling  of  God  (Iren.  1.  4.  c.  34.) 
are  made  sacred  and  appointed  to  divine  worship,  1.  Cor.  xi.  2G, 
and  become  instruments  of  grace  to  men.  Secondly,  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  present  to  the  sotjl,  are,  by  the  faith 
and  devotion  of  the  pastor  and  people  which  receive  these 
mysteries,  presented  and  tendered  to  God,  with  request  that  he 
will  vouchsafe  for  the  merit  thereof  to  bestow  grace  and  remission 
of  sins,  and  other  benefits  upon  tbem.”a 

That  any  argument  should  be  derived  by  our  opponents  from 
the  word  sacrifice  being  used  with  reference  to  the  Eucharist  is 
on  the  face  of  it  absurd,  because  the  word  is  constantly  used  by 
the  Fathers  in  a  sense  wholly  spiritual,  and  signifying  only 
prayers  or  offerings  of  the  heart.  This  we  have  already  seen  in 
several  instances,  which  are  the  more  pertinent  to  our  present  sub¬ 
ject,  as  having  an  especial  reference  to  the  Eucharist,  but  of  gene¬ 
ral  instances  it  would  be  easy  to  add  many  more.  uWe  sacrifice,” 
says  Tertullian,  “for  the  safety  of  the  Emperor,  but  to  our  God 
and  his,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  God  hath  directed,  namely, 

a  F.  White’s  Orthodox  Faith  and  Way  to  the  true  Church  explained.  With 
Works  of  John  White,  p.  158. 
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with  pure  prayers.”*  “A  good  spirit,  a  pure  mind,  a  sincere 
conscience.  .  .  these,”  says  Minucius  Felix,  “are  our  sacrifices, 
these  are  God’s  sacred  offerings.”13  And  so  indeed  is  the  word 
frequently  used  by  the  Apostles  in  the  New  Testament.0 

And  Bishop  Morton  has  shown  that  this  word  is  also  used  with 
respect  to  baptism ,  adding,  “Wherefore  by  this  analogy  between 
these  two  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  we  may 
conclude  out  of  the  testimony  of  St.  Augustine,  recorded  by 
their  ancient  schoolman  Aquinas,  ‘that  signs  are  called  by  the 
names  of  those  things  which  they  do  represent,  as  for  example, 
of  the  painted  image  of  Cicero  we  use  to  say,  this  is  Cicero. 
And  so  the  celebration  of  this  sacrament  which  is  a  representation 
of  Christ’s  passion,  the  true  immolation  or  sacrificing,  is  called 
an  immolation. ”d 

The  application,  therefore,  of  this  word  sacrifice  to  the 
Eucharist  by  the  Fathers  proves  nothing  in  favor  of  our  oppo¬ 
nents. 

If,  then,  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  earliest  Fathers, 
is  opposed  to  the  notion  of  such  a  sacrifice  as  our  opponents  con¬ 
tend  for  in  the  Eucharist,  the  other  three  propositions  are  answer¬ 
ed  in  this. 

But  we  must  not  pass  them  over  without  notice,  for  in  them 
lies  the  poison  of  the  whole  doctrine.  That,  there  should  be 
such  a  sacrifice  made  in  the  Eucharist,  is  a  matter  which,  though 
far  from  unimportant,  is  comparatively  of  little  moment.  That 
such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  our  opponents  should  be  held  respecting 
it,  is  a  matter  of  vast  moment,  embracing  as  it  does  some  of  the 
,  worst  errors  of  the  Romish  system. 

It  is  maintained,  then,  secondly,  that  the  minister  performs  this 
act  in  a  strictly  sacerdotal  character. 

This  notion  has  been  already  completely  overthrown  by  the 
testimonies  of  Tertullian  and  Justin  Martyr,  adduced  in  a  former 
page,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader.e  In  these  passages  Tertullian 
and  Justin  Martyr  assert,  with  particular  respect  to  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Eucharist ,  that  all  Christians  are  priests  to  God.  It 
thence  clearly  follows,  that  in  the  Eucharist  the  minister  is  but 
the  guide  and  leader  of  the  devotions  of  the  people.  It  is  worthy 
of  observation,  that  the  word  used  to  describe  the  Levitical  priests, 
(h^£vr,)  is  never  used  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  but  wherever  it  is  used  it  is  applied  generally  to  the  whole 
body  of  believers.*  Nor  is  the  term  so  applied  by  the  Apostolical 

a  Sacrificamus  pro  salute  Imperatoris,  setl  Deo  nostro  et  ipsius,  sed  quomodo 
praecepit  Deus,  pura  piece.  Ad.  Scap.  c.  2.  p.  96.  See  also  his  Apologet.  c.  30. 

b  Bonus  animus  et  pura  mens  et  sincera  conscientia  ....  hasc  nostra  sacri- 
ficia,  haec  Dei  sacra  sunt.  Min.  Fel.  De  idol,  vanit.  ed.  Oxon.  1678.  p.  95. 

c  See  Rom.  xii.  1.  Phil.  iv.  18.  Heb.  xiii.  15,  16.  1  Pet.  ii.  5. 

d  Cath.  App.  ii.  7.  §  8.  pp.  173,  4,  and  see  his  Treatise  of  the  Lord’s  Supperc 
ed.  1652.  e  See  pp.  39,  40,  above.  fRev.  i.  6;  v.  10,  and  see  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  9. 
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Fathers  or  Justin  Martyr.  One  passage  only  occurs  in  their 
genuine  remains  that  lias  ever  been  thought  of  as  an  instance, 
namely,  in  Ignatius, a  where  Pearson  Smith,  and  Markland 
understand  it  of  Levitical  priests,  and  in  Jacobson’s  view  rightly. 

1  know  not,  indeed,  how  any  man  can  read  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  persevere  in  maintaining  such  a  notion  as  that 
which  we  are  here  opposing. 

The  Apostle  in  that  Epistle  seems  with  studied  assiduity  to 
impress  upon  our  minds  the  fact,  that  with  us  there  is  but  one 
sacrifice  and  one  priest,  a  sacrifice  all  prevalent  for  the  full  re¬ 
mission  of  sins,  and  a  priest  who,  being  eternal,  for  ever  liveth  to 
present  it,  and  make  intercession  for  us;  and  that,  consequently, 
every  true  Christian  has,  at  all  times,  a  sacrifice  and  a  priest  to 
present  it  for  him  to  God,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other 
person  or  thing  whatever .b  And  the  service  of  the  Eucharist 
differs  only  (as  far  as  the  act  of  worst  dp  in  it  is  concerned')  from 
the  private  services  of  the  Christian  in  his  closet,  from  its  being 
accompanied  by  certain  external  acts,  indicative  and  expressive 
of  our  thankful  remembrance  of  and  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
cross,  in  which  the  minister  does  nothing  but  as  the  hand  and 
voice  of  the  whole  assembly,  as  all  pure  antiquity  bears  witness. 

And  further,  we  may  remark,  that  St.  Paul  when  speaking  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  describes  the  for¬ 
mer  as  “they  which  wait  at  the  altar,”  and  the  latter  as  “they 
which  preach  the  gospel, ”c  a  distinction  very  different  to  what 
he  would  have  drawn  had  he  held  the  views  of  the  Tractators. 

And  so  far  is  Hooker,  whom  our  opponents  have  quoted  as  a 
maintainer  of  their  views,  from  supporting  them  in  this,  that  he 
distinctly  says,  (as  already  quoted,)  “In  truth  the  word  presbyter 
doth  seem  more  fit,,  and  in  propriety  of  speech  more  agreeable, 
than  priest,  with  the  drift  of  the  whole  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,”  d 
which  he  never  would  have  said  had  he  held  our  opponents’ 
views,  but  merely  drawn  the  distinction  which  they  draw  be¬ 
tween  the  Levitical  priest  and  the  Christian  priest,  as  the  one 
offering  bloody  and  the  other  unbloody  sacrifices,  and  not  have 
given  up  the  appellation  altogether,  and  substituted  presbyter 
for  it. 

Not,  indeed,  as  J  have  already  intimated,  that  the  use  of  such 
a  word  is  a  matter  of  any  great  moment,  because  we  hold,  with 
Hooker,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  “the  very  name  of  altar,  of 
priest,  of  sacrifice  itself,  should  be  banished  out  of  the  world.” 
“For,”  adds  that  judicious  writer,  “though  God  do  now  hate 
sacrifice,  whether  it  be  heathenish  or  Jewish,  so  that  we  cannot 
have  the  same  things  which  they  had  but  with  impiety;  yet 

a  l\cc/\o  i  oi  i epst<r.  Ad  Philad.  §  9. 

b  See  particularly  Heb.  vii.  23 — 28.  viii.  1,  6.  x  19 — 22. 

c  1  Cor.  ix.  13,  14  d  See  pp.  106,  7,  above. 
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unless  there  be  some  greater  let  than  the  only  evacuation  of  the 
Law  of  Moses,  the  names  themselves  may  (I  hope)  be  retained 
without  sin,  in  respect  of  that  'proportion  which  things  estab¬ 
lished  by  our  Saviour  have  unto  them  which  by  him  are  abro¬ 
gated;  and  so  throughout  all  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Fathers 
we  see  that  the  words  which  were  do  continue;  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  is,  that  whereas  before  they  had  a  literal  they  now  have  a 
metaphorical  use,  and  are  as  so  many  notes  of  remembrance  unto 
us,  that  what  they  did  signify  in  the  letter  is  accomplished  in  the 
truth.”1 

And  we  say  with  Archbishop  Whitgift, — “I  am  not  greatly 
delighted  with  the  name  [i.  e.  priest,]  nor  so  desirous  to  maintain 
it;  but  yet  a  truth  is  to  be  defended.  I  read  in  the  old  Fathers, 
that  these  two  names  Sacerdos  and  Presbyter,  be  confounded. 
I  see,  also,  that  the  learned  and  the  best  of  our  English  writers, 
such,  I  mean,  as  write  in  these  our  days,  translate  the  word 
Presbyter  so;  and  the  very  word  itself,  as  it  is  used  in  our 
English  tongue,  soundeth  the  word  Presbyter.  As  heretofore 
use  hath  made  it  to  be  taken  for  a  sacrifice)',  so  will  use  now 
alter  that  signification,  and  make  it  to  be  taken  for  a  minister  of 
the  gospel.  But  it  is  mere  vanity  to  contend  for  the  name  when 
we  agree  of  the  thing.”'0  So  that  with  respect  to  uthe  thing,” 
the  Archbishop  agreed  with  his  opponent,  Cartwright.  And  in 
another  place  he  says, — “I  suppose  it  [the  word  priest ]  cometh 
of  this  word  presbyter,  not  of  sacerdos,  and  then  the  matter  is 
not  great.”0  The  word  priest,  therefore,  has  been  freely  used  by 
our  divines;  not  merely  as  the  English  for  presbyter,  but  in  the 
same  sense  as  ispevs  and  sacerdos  got  into  use  among  the  Fathers, 
namely,  as  significative  of  that  office  under  the  New  Testament, 
that  corresponds  (as  far  as  the  genius  of  the  two  Dispensations 
admits)  to  that  which  the  priests  held  under  the  Old,  just  as  the 
words  altar  and  sacrifice  may  be  used  to  denote  those  things 
which  have  a  sort  of  correspondence  with  those  that  were  so 
called  under  the  Old  Testament.11 

I  will  only  add  here,  on  this  head,  a  passage  of  Cyprian, 
where  the  phraseology  seems  to  me  clearly  to  show  that  the 
people  were  considered  as  much  sacrifice's  as  the  priest. 
“When,”  says  Cyprian,  “we  come  together  with  the  brethren  and 
celebrate  the  divine  sacrifices  with  God's  priest ,  we  ought  to 
be  mindful  of  modesty  and  discipline.”6  Would  this  language 

a  Eccl.  Pol  bk.  iv.  c.  11.  b  Whitgift’s  Def.  of  Answ.  to  Admon.  p.  722. 

c  Answ.  to  Adm.  in  Def.  of  answ.  p.  721.  See,  also,  Davenant.  Determ.  q.  13. 
p.  62.  ed.  la. 

d  See  Bishop  Mant’s  Expos,  of  the  Ordination  services,  in  his  Notes  on  the 
Common  Prayer. 

«  Quando  in  unum  cum  fratribus  convenimus,  et  sacrificia  divina  cum  Dei 
sacerdote  celebramus,  verecundiae  et  discipline  memores  esse  debemus.  Cypr. 
De  orat.  Dom.  prope  init.  ed.  Col.  1617.  p.  156. 
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have  been  used,  if  the  sacrifice  was  offered  only  by  the  priest? 
Would  it  have  been  used  under  the  Old  Testament?  More¬ 
over,  I  shall  show,  under  the  next  head,  that  even  at  a  sub¬ 
sequent  period,  when  the  custom  of  the  post-consecration  sacrifice 
appears  to  have  prevailed,  still  the  people  were  considered  as 
much  the  sacrifices  as  the  priest. 

It  is  maintained,  thirdly,  that  by  this  sacrifice,  so  offered  by  a 
priest,  remission  of  sins  is  obtained  for  the  whole  Church. a 

So  that  faithful  laymen  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  pay  a  priest 
for  offering  the  sacrifice,  or,  as  the  Romanists  would  speak,  for 
saying  mass,  and  they  have  remission  of  sins.  That  their  hearts 
should,  by  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  offer  up  in  that  Eucharist 
the  true  sacrifice  of  the  cross  to  God  for  their  pardon,  is  no  in¬ 
strument  in  the  impetration  of  that  pardon.  No;  the  priest  is 
(he  mediator  and  intercessor  between  God  and  the  people;  and 
by  his  act  in  sacrificing,  and  not  through  any  act  of  theirs,  re¬ 
mission  of  sins  is  obtained  for  them.  And  thus  the  Christian 
minister  set  apart  for  the  sake  of  the  good  order  and  well-being  of 
the  Church,  to  lead  the  devotions  of  the  people,  and  preside  over 
their  assemblies  for  public  worship,  and  exhort  them  to  their 
spiritual  duties,  is  turned  into  a  sacrificing  priest,  making  an 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people;  and  the  offering  up  of  the 
consecrated  elements  by  him  to  God,  is  a  true  propitiatory  sacri¬ 
fice,  by  which,  instrumentally,  remission  of  sins  is  obtained  for 
the  Church.  The  Tractator  has  not  even  qualified  his  state¬ 
ments  by  the  limitation  which  Harding  himself  admitted,  in  his 
controversy  with  Jewel,  namely,  by  the  words  “where  there 
is  no  stop  nor  let  to  the  contrary,  on  the  behalf  of  the  receiver.”b 

a  If  any  of  my  readers  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  representa¬ 
tion  I  have  here  given  of  the  doctrine  of  our  opponents,  I  would  advise  them  to  re¬ 
fer  to  a  little  treatise  lately  re-published  at  Oxford,  written  by  “J.  Scandret,  Priest 
of  the  Church  of  England,”  entitled  “Sacrifice  the  divine  service;”  in  which  the 
author  tells  us  that  “the  true  and  proper  sense”  of  “the  word  sacrifice ,”  is  “to 
signify  and  express  among  us  the  oblation  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  the 
priest  makes  at  the  altar,  as  the  great  work  of  his  high  office  and  place,  to  render 
God  propitious  toman .”  (p.  43.)  “So  vain  are  some  in  their  expressions  of  this 
kind,  as  to  ascribe  to  prayer  our  communion  with  God,  which  one  would  think  that 
every  Christian  should  know  to  be  had  only  by  our  partaking  of  the  great  Chris¬ 
tian  oblation.”  (pp.  50,  51.)  “Does  the  Christian  priest,”  he  asks,  as  of  an 
absurd  notion,  “at  the  Christian  altar  offer  the  great  oblation  as  personating  the 
Christian  congregation ?”  (p.  57.)  “The  sacrifice  of  the  priesthood  is  prevalent, 
above  all  things  in  this  world,  to  render  God  propitious  to  them.”  (p.  63.)  “  They 

[the  Bishops  and  Priests]  unite  God  to  us,  and  us  to  God,  by  appearing  between 
both  with  the  sacrifice  of  peace.”  (p.  64.)  “The  pardon  of  sin  is  t  he  work  of 
God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Priest  and  Sacrifice  in  the  truth;  and  of  his  sub¬ 
stitute  priests  under  him,  by  making  the  appointed  demand  thereof,  even  by  bringing 
into  God’s  presence  the  prevailing  sacrifices  of  his  Son  in  the  commanded  represen¬ 
tations  thereof."  (pp.  ]26.  7.)  “The  offerings  and  remission  of  sin,  which  earthly 
priests  do  make  and  procure  to  us  .  .  .  As  it  [i.  e.  remission  of  sins]  was  to  be 
had  under  the  Law,  by  the  Law  sacrifices,  so  under  the  Gospel,  by  the  new  obla¬ 
tion  ol  the  New  Testament.”  (p.  194.)  The  great  Christian  sacrifice  does  take 
away  sin,  as  the  Jewish  sacrifices  did  under  the  Law.”  (p.  199.) 

b  Jewel’s  Ansvv.  to  Harding,  Art.  20.  Works,  p.  437. 
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I  will  give  him,  however,  the  full  credit  of  meaning  what  he 
says  to  be  understood  with  such  a  limitation;  and  we  will  sup¬ 
pose,  further,  that  it  is  not  the  mere  sacrificing  act  performed  by 
the  priest,  but  the  act,  as  accompanied  by  intercessory  prayer; 
(though  I  suspect  that  in  this  I  am  granting  our  opponents  more 
than  they  would  ask  for;)  and  what  does  it  amount  to?  That 
the  faithful  obtain  remission  of  their  sins,  mediately  and  instru- 
mentally,  through  the  sacrifice  performed  by  the  priest,  aye,  even 
ex  opere  operato.  And  hence  it  is  that  this  part  of  the  service  is 
performed  by  some  of  those  who  have  embraced  these  views  in 
the  true  Romish  style;  that  is,  as  if  the  people  bore  no  part  in  it. 

Now,  in  this  doctrine  is  contained  the  very  essence  of  the 
Romish  corruption  of  the  true  faith  on  this  point.  For  it.  is  here 
broadly  maintained  that  remission  of  sins  is  obtained  for  men,  by 
a  priest  celebrating  the  Eucharist;  nay,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
that  the  dead,  whose  sins  committed  after  baptism,  we  are  told 
elsewhere,  remain  uncancelled  till  the  day  of  judgment,  and  may, 
till  then,  be  visited  upon  them  in  the  intermediate  state,  may,  by 
a  priest  celebrating  the  Eucharist,  obtain  an  increase  of  joy  and 
refreshment;  amounting,  in  fact,  to  a  remission  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  sin.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  Eucharist  becomes  a 
true  propitiatory  sacrifice,  available  even  for  those  who  do  not 
partake  of  it;  and  men  obtain  remission  of  sins,  not  through 
their  own  faith  and  repentance,  and  prayers,  and  conformity  to 
the  ordinances  of  Christ,  but  through  the  sacrifice  commemo¬ 
rative  of  Christ’s  sacrifice,  made  by  a  priest  in  the  Eucharist. 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  are  the  private  masses  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  both  useful  and  laudable;  while,  nevertheless,  I  beg  to 
ask,  with  Bishop  Jewel,  where  we  can  find  “any  one  sufficient 
sentence  out  of  any  old  Catholic  doctor  or  father,  or  out  of  any 
old  General  Council,  or  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  God,  or 
any  one  example  of  the  primitive  Church,  whereby  it  may 
clearly  and  plainly  be  proved  that  there  was  any  private  mass  in 
the  whole  world  at  that  time,  for  the  space  of  six  hundred  years 
after  Christ?”a  And  we  further  ask,  with  him,  where  we  can  find 
any  such  testimony  for  the  proposition,  “that  it  was  then 
lawful  for  the  priest  to  pronounce  the  words  of  consecration 
closely  and  in  silence  to  himself;’”3  which,  though  our  opponents 
do  not,  perhaps,  actually  do,  because  they  might,  in  the  Church 
of  England  be  called  to  account  for  it,  yet  might  be  done  upon 
their  principles ,c  (I  leave  others  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  not 

a  Reply  to  Harding,  Art.  1.  Works,  p.  1. 

b  Reply  to  Harding,  Art.  16.  Works,  p.  420. 

c  As  Thomas  Aquinas  says,  “The  oblation  and  consecration  belong  only  to  the 
priest  [which  is  the  view  of  our  opponents]  and  therefore  the  words  be  spoken  in 
silence,  as  nothing  pertaining  to  the  people.”  P.  3.  q,  183,  as  cited  by  Jewel,  in 
reply  to  Harding,  Art.  16.  p.  407. 
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actually  done  sometimes,  by  the  adoption  of  a  manner  which  has 
the  same  effect ,)  or  “that  it.  was  then  thought  a  sound  doctrine  to 
teach  the  people  that  mass,  ex  opere  operate ,  that  is,  even  for 
that  it  is  said  and  done,  is  able  to  remove  any  part  of  our  sins.”a 

For  a  full  reply  to  these  three  propositions,  and  overwhelming 
evidence  against  them,  both  from  Scripture  and  Fathers,  I  refer 
the  reader  to  Bishop  Jewel’s  invaluable  “Reply  to  Harding. ”b 

Of  these  three  propositions,  we  say  with  him; — Of  the  first, 
that  in  rejecting  it,  “we  rest  upon  the  Scriptures  of  God, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  ancient  doctors  and  Councils,  and 
upon  the  universal  practice  of  the  most  famous  cities  and 
Churches  of  the  world;”0  of  the  second,  that  it  “hath  been  only 
received  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  no  where  else,  and  that 
only  for  a  time,  and  not  from  the  beginning;  and  therefore  mere 
particular,  and  no  way  universal,  and  so  not  Catholic,”  that  it  is 
“utterly  void  of  any  show,  either  of  the  Scriptures,  or  of  the  old 
Councils,  or  ancient  Fathers,  or  of  any  manner  antiquity;”  and 
is  “against  S.  Ambrose,  against  S.  Augustine,  against  S.  Chrysos¬ 
tom,  against  Leo,  against  his  own  Clemens,  against  the  whole 
primitive  Church,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  against  the  decrees 
and  traditions  of  the  Apostles;”d  and  of  the  third,  that  “to  as¬ 
cribe  felicity  or  remission  of  sin,  which  is  the  inward  work  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  unto  any  manner  outward  action  whatso¬ 
ever,  is  a  superstitious,  a  gross,  and  a  Jewish  error.”6 

Now,  it  is  very  possible  that  our  opponents,  like  Harding 
himself ,  will  strenuously  deny  that  this  last  proposition  exhibits 
their  view.  When  their  view  is  made  to  stand  forth  in  its  naked 
deformity,  they  will,  like  Harding ,  beg  the  reader  to  turn  away 
his  eyes  from  it,  until  they  have  clothed  it  in  garments  which 
shall  conceal  its  real  shape;  and.  in  the  art  of  thus  clothing 
their  doctrines,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  adepts.  “It  is 
Christ  only,”  saith  Harding,  indignantly,  “and  none  other  thing, 
that  is  able  to  remove  our  sins;  and  that  hath  he  done,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  body  once  done  upon  the  cross.”  What  can  be 
more  orthodox?  Again,  “Christ,  in  Iris  flesh  crucified,  is  our 
only  sacrifice,  our  only  price,  our  only  redemption,  whereby  he 
hath  merited  to  us  upon  the  cross,  and  with  the  price  of  his  blood 
hath  bought  the  remission  of  our  sins;  and  St.  John  saith,  ‘he  is 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins.’  ....  And  this,  not  for  that  it  is 
offered  of  the  priest  in  the  mass  specially;  but  for  that  he  offered 
it  once  himself,  with  shedding  of  his  blood  upon  the  cross,  for 
the  redemption  of  all.  Which  oblation,  done  upon  the  cross,  is 
become  a  perpetual  and  continual  oblation,  not  in  the  same 
manner  of  offering,  but  in  the  same  virtue  and  power  of  the 

a  Reply  to  Harding.  Art.  20.  Works,  p.  437.  b  See  Art.  1,  16  and  20. 

c  Reply,  Art.  1,  p.  71.  0  Reply  to  Harding,  Art.  16.  p.  409. 

e  lb.  Art.  20.  p.  442. 
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thing  offered.  For,  since  that  time,  the  same  body  of  Christ 
appearing  always  before  the  face  of  God  in  heaven,  presenteth 
and  exhibiteth  itself  for  our  reconciliation;  and  likewise  it  is  ex¬ 
hibited  and  offered  by  his  own  commandment,  here  in  earth,  in 
the  mass,  where  he  is  botli  priest  and  sacrifice,  offerer  and  obla¬ 
tion,  verily  and  in  deed,  though  in  mystery,  and  by  way  of  com¬ 
memoration,  that  thereby  we  may  be  made  partakers  of  the  re¬ 
conciliation  performed,  applying  the  same  unto  us,  (so  far  as  in 
this  behalf  man  may  apply )  through  faith  and  devotion,  no  less 
than  if  we  saw  with  our  eyes  presently  his  body  hanging  on 
the  cross  before  us,  and  streams  of  blood  issuing  forth.  And  so  it 
is  a  sacrifice  in  very  deed propitiatory .  not  for  our  act  or  work,  but 
for  his  own  work  already  done  and  accepted.  To  this  only  we 
must  ascribe  remission  and  removing  of  our  sins.”  “If  the  term 
mass  be  taken  for  the  act  of  the  priest,  in  respect  of  any  his  only 
doing ,  it  is  not  able  to  remove  sin.  For  so  we  should  make  the 
priest  God’s  peer,  and  his  act  equal  with  the  passion  of  Christ,  as 
our  adversaries  do  unjustly  slander  us.  Yet  hath  the  mass  virtue 
and  effect  in  some  degree;  and  is  acceptable  to  God ,  by  reason  of 
the  oblation  of  the  sacrifice ,  which,  in  the  mass,  is  done  by  the  of¬ 
ferer,  without  respect  had  to  Christ’s  institution,  even  for  the  faithful 
prayer  and  devotion  of  the  party  that  offereth,  which  the  School- 
doctors  term  ex  opere  operantis.  For  then  the  oblation  seemeth 
to  be  most  acceptable  to  God,  when  it  is  offered  by  some  that  i3 
acceptable.  Now  the  party  that  offereth  is  of  two  sorts.  The 
one  offereth  immediately  and  personally;  the  other  offereth 
mediately,  or  by  mean  of  another  and  principally.  The  first  is 
the  priest,  that  consecrateth,  offereth,  and  received)  the  sacrament, 
who  so  doth  these  thing  in  his  own  person,  yet  by  God’s  authority, 
as  none  other  in  so  offering  is  concurrent  with  him.  The  party 
that  offereth  mediately  or  by  mean  of  another  and  principally,  is 
the  Church  militant,  in  whose  person  the  priest  offereth,  and 
whose  minister  he  is  in  offering.  For  this  is  the  sacrifice  of  the 
whole  Church.  The  first  party  that  offereth,  is  not  always  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  God,  neither  always  pleaseth  him;  because  oftentimes 
he  is  a  sinner.  The  second  party  that  offereth,  is  evermore 
acceptable  to  God,  because  the  Church  is  always  holy,  beloved, 
and  the  only  spouse  of  Christ.  And  in  this  respect  the  mass  is  an 
acceptable  service  to  God,  ex  opere  operantis , — and  is  not  without 
cause  and  reason  called  a  sacrifice  propitiatory;  not  for  that  it 
deserveth  mercy  at  God’s  hand ,  of  itself,  as  Christ  doth,  who  only 
is,  in  that  principal  and  special  sort,  a  sacrifice  propitiatory ; 
but  for  that  it  moveth  God  to  give  mercy  and  remission  of  sin , 
already  deserved  by  Christ.  In  this  degree  of  a  sacrifice  pro¬ 
pitiatory,  we  may  put  prayer,  a  contrite  heart,  alms,  forgiving  of 
our  neighbor,  &c.”a 

a  See  Jewel’s  Reply  to  Hard.  Art.  20.  Works,  pp.  437 — 440. 
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Now  the  only  difference  in  this  explanation,  and  that  which 
our  opponents  could  offer,  is  this,  that  Harding  held  the  corporeal 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrifice,  while  our  opponents  only  admit 
a  sacramental  presence  in  it,  (as,  indeed,  they  confess  that  this 
is  their  only  difference  with  the  Romanists,)  but  the  effect  ascribed 
to  the  performance  of  the  sacrifice  by  the  priest  is  the  same. 
Now  of  this  effect  only  Jewel  is  here  speaking;  and  of  this  effect 
so  ascribed  to  it  he  says,  that  is  is  “a  superstitious,  a  gross,  and  a 
Jewish  error.”  His  was  not  a  mind  to  be  deceived  by  all  these 
fine  words  of  Harding.  He  looked  to  t he  latent  tenet  which 
was  concealed  under  all  these  plausible  and  delusive  phrases. 

It  was  held  by  the  Romish  Church,  and  it  is  held  by  our  oppo¬ 
nents,  that  by  the  sacrificial  act  of  the  priest  in  the  Eucharist, 
remission  of  sins  is  obtained  (whether  mediately  or  indirectly,  or 
in  whatever  particular  way  they  choose  to  say,  I  stay  not  to  in¬ 
quire)  for  the  whole  Church;  and  such  a  notion  was,  in  Jewel’s 
estimation,  a  superstitious,  a  gross,  and  a  Jewish  error.” 

But  it  will  be  said,  “Do  you  then  deny  that  the  service  of  the 
Eucharist  is,  in  any  sense,  propitiatory  on  behalf  of  the  Church? 
To  such  a  question  I  must  reply  more  at  length  than  by  a  direct 
affirmative  or  negative,  for  neither  would  convey  any  precise 
meaning.  I  deny  altogether  that  the  mere  offering  up  of  the 
consecrated  elements  as  a  sacrifice  to  God  is  a  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  Church,  (which  is  what  our  opponents  maintain.)  I 
deny,  also,  that  the  mere  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  is  necessa¬ 
rily  thus  propitiatory,  because  it  might  be  celebrated  without  any 
intercessory  prayers  for  the  whole  Church,  and  still  be  valid  to 
the  communicants.  Its  propitiatory  nature  depends  upon  the 
prayers  offered  in  it.  And  I  am  far  from  denying  that  the  inter¬ 
cessory  prayers  offered  upon  such  an  occasion  may  have  a  pro- 
pitiary  effect  with  God  in  behalf  of  those  for  whom  they  are 
offered.  But  it  is  very  far  from  being  a  consequence  of  this  that 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  with  intercessory  prayers  for  the 
Church,  and  the  remission  of  sins  to  the  Church,  are  like  cause 
(call  it  mediate ,  or  instrumental ,  or  what  you  will,  but  still  cause ) 
and  effect ,  so  that  where  one  takes  place  the  other  follows  as  a 
necessary  effect.  The  propitiatory  effect  to  be  expected  in  this 
case  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  may  be  expected  from  in¬ 
tercessory  prayer  generally.  And  hence  to  attach  remission  of 
sins  for  the  Church  as  a  necessary  effect  and  consequent  upon 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  (even  though  we  substitute  for 
the  notion  of  the  priest’s  sacerdotal  prayers  the  prayers  of  the 
whole  body  of  communicants,)  is  most  unwarrantable,  and 
directly  leading  merr  to  a  neglect  of  this  sacred  ordinance  in  their 
own  persons,  when  they  suppose  that  remission  of  sins  is  obtain¬ 
ed  for  them  by  the  acts  or  prayers  of  others.  This  is  necessarily, 
and  is  proved  by  experience  to  be,  tire  practical  effect. 
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But  for  the  exaltation  of  the  priest  this  no  doubt  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  doctrine.  And  in  the  Church  of  Rome  no  other  doctrine 
has  been  so  useful  for  filling  the  coffers  of  the  Church;  and  I 
fear  that  it  would  be  far  from  uncharitable  to  suspect,  with 
Bishop  Morton,  that  the  eartnestness  of  theit  cry  in  favor  of  this 
their  great  Diana,  is  not  a  little  attributable  to  the  “no  small 
gain”  unto  the  craftsmen,  especially  when  we  find  them  main¬ 
taining  that  it  is  “not  so  available  for  many  as  it  be  applied  to 
one  alone”  (a  crafty  expedient  for  an  almost  infinite  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  them,)  and  that  “when  the  priest  takelh  a  stipend  of 
Peter ,  with  a  condition  that  he  shall,  by  his  intention,  apply  the 
mass  unto  him  for  the  good  of  his  soul;  and  yet  perad venture 
shall  not  intend  it  unto  Peter's  soul,  but  unto  Paul's ,  or  to  his 
own:  yet,  notwithstanding  his  compact  with  Peter,  the  blessing 
of  this  sacrifice  shall  be  extended  according  to  the  priest's  inten¬ 
tion.”  “This,”  says  Bishop  Morton,  “might  be  thought  to  be  no 
small  happiness  of  their  priesthood,  (if^yet  in  a  perfidiousness  or 
simony  there  could  be  any  happiness,)  wherein,  by  virtue  of 
their  sacrifice,  the  priest,  even  in  doing  an  injury,  is  notwith¬ 
standing  made  capable  of  a  double  benefit,  as  namely,  a  stipend 
from  man ,  and  a  blessing  from  God .”a 

This  doctrine  respecting  the  priest’s  intention,  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  our  opponents  repudiate;  and  I  will  only  add  my 
regret  that  they  should  make  such  old  friends  as  these  two  doc 
trines  part  company,  and  not  rather  have  let  them  travel  on 
together  till  they  both  met  their  just  reward. 

But  to  return.  In  what  way,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the 
benefits  of  this  service  to  be  obtained  by  individuals?  We  reply, 
Simply  and  solely  by  their  own  act,  when,  coming  to  this  holy 
service  in  faith  and  repentance,  they  receive  the  bread  and  wine 
as  the  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  in  thankful  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  death;  and,  in  the  sacrifices  of  prayer  and 
praise,  offer  up  spiritually  upon  the  altar  of  their  hearts  the  true 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  the  true  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  as  'an 
atonement  for  their  sins,  and  the  foundation  of  all  their  hopes. 

And  here  lies  the  great  and  most  important  point  of  distinction 
between  our  views  and  those  of  the  Tractators.  They  hold  that 
it  is  by  the  sacrificial  offering  up  of  the  consecrated  bread  and 
wine  to  God,  in  the  office  of  the  Eucharist,  that  the  priest  obtains 
instrumental ly  remission  of  sins  for  the  communicants  and  the 
whole  Church.  We  hold  that  it  is  the  personal  service  of  each 
individual  in  the  whole  action  of  the  Eucharist,  when,  receiving 
the  bread  and  wine  as  the  memorials  of  Christ’s  passion,  he  offers 
up  spiritually,  in  his  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  the  true  sacrifice 
of  the  cross  to  the  Father,  that  obtains  for  that  individual  the 
blessings  promised  in  the  Eucharist. 


Cath.  App.  ii.  7.  §  15.  pp.  1S5,  6. 
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In  the  very  same  part  of  Bishop  Jewel’s  works,  from  which  our 
opponents  have  taken  one  of  their  extracts,  that  learned  prelate 
thus  speaks,  clearly  showing  in  what  alone  he  considered  the  sa¬ 
crifice  in  the  Eucharist  to  consist: — “The  holy  learned  Fathers 
apply  that  word  [i.  e.  unbloody]  sometimes  to  prayer  and  other 
devotion  of  the  mind,  and  sometimes  to  the  ministration  of  the 

holy  communion . In  respect  of  these  gross  and  fleshly 

and  bloody  sacrifices  [i.  e.  of  the  Old  Testament]  our  Christian 
sacrifices  in  the  gospel,  because  they  are  mere  spiritual ,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  wholly  Jrorn  the  heart ,  are  called  unbloody  ...  In  like 
manner  the  ministration  of  the  holy  communion  is  sometimes  of 
the  ancient  Fathers  called  an  unbloody  sacrifice ,  not  in  respect  of 
any  corporeal  or  fleshly  presence  that  is  imagined  to  be  there 
without  blood-shedding,  but  for  that  it  represcnteth  unto 
our  minds  that  one  and  everlasting  sacrifice  that  Christ  made  in 
his  body  upon  the  cross  ....  This  remembrance  and  oblation  of 
praises ,  and  rendering  of  thanks  unto  God  for  our  redemption 
in  the  blood  of  Christ ,  is  called  of  the  old  Fathers  an  unbloody 
sacrifice  .  .  .  This  kind  of  sacrifice ,  because  it  is  mere  spiritual , 
and  groweth  only  from  the  mind ,  therefore  it  needetli  not  any 
materirl  altar  of  stone  or  timber  to  be  made  upon  ...  St. 
Augustine  saith,  ‘Sacrificium  Novi  Testamenti  est,  quando  altaria 
cordis  nostris  munda  et  pura  in  conspectu  Divinee  Majestatis 
offerimus.’  ‘The  sacrifice  of  the  New  Testament  is  when  we 
offer  up  the  altars  of  our  hearts  pure  and  clean  in  the  sight  of 
the  Divine  Majesty.’  In  these  respects  our  prayers,  our  praises, 
our  thanksgiving  unto  God  for  our  salvation  in  the  death  of 
Christ,  is  called  an  unbloody  sacrifice.3 

The  people,  then,  are  much  sacrificers  as  the  priest,  and  should 
be  taught  to  expect  remission  of  sins,  not  from  his  sacrificing  for 
them,  but  from  their  own  sacrifice.  Though  the  priest’s  may  be 
the  hand  and  voice  more  particularly  engaged,  the  sacrifice  must 
be  made  as  much  by  them  mentally,  or  they  can  expect  no  re¬ 
mission  of  sins  through  it.  “It  is,”  says  Bishop  Jewel,  “no  more 
the  sacrifice  of  the  priest  than  the  sacrifice  of  any  other  of  all  the 
people.”15  And  “it  is  not  the  priest  but  God  only  it  is  that  applieth 
unto  each  man  the  remission  of  his  sins  in  the  blood  of  Christ; 
not  by  means  of  the  mass,  but  only  by  the  mean  of  faith .c 

To  the  same  effect  (as  we  have  already  seen)3  speaks  Perkins 
as  quoted  by  Mede. 

And  so  still  more  plainly  speaks  another  of  our  opponents’ 
witnesses,  and  in  their  own  extract,  namely,  Bishop  Bilson, — 
“Christ  is  offered  daily  but  mystically,  not  covered  with  qualities 
and  quantities  of  bread  and  wine,  for  those  be  neither  mysteries 
nor  resemblances  to  the  death  of  Christ,  but  by  the  bread  which 

3  Reply  to  Harding,  Art.  17,  Works,  pp.  427,  8.  c  lb.  Art,  19,  p.  436. 

b  Reply  to  Harding,  Art.  18.  Works,  p.  433.  4  See  p.  Ill,  above. 
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is  broken,  by  the  wine  which  is  drunk;  in  substance,  creatures; 
in  signification,  sacraments;  the  Lord’s  death  is  figured  and  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  communicants ,  and  they,  for  their  parts ,  no  less 
people  than  priests,  do  present  Christ  hanging  on  the  cross 
to  God  the  Father ,  with  a  lively  faith ,  inward  devotion ,  and 
humble  prayer ,  as  a  most  sufficient  and  everlasting  sacrifice  for 
the  full  remission  of  their  sins  and  assured  fruition  of  his 
mercies.  Other  actual  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  than 
this  the  Church  of  Christ  never  had,  never  taught.”3 
And  again;  “Neither  they  nor  I  ever  denied  die  Eucharist  to  be 
a  sacrifice.  The  very  name  enforceth  it  to  be  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving ,  which  is  the  true  and  lively  sacrifice  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  Lord's  table ,  in  respect  of  his  graces 
and  mercies  there  proposed  to  us,  is  an  heavenly  banquet,  which 
we  must  eat  and  not  sacrifice;  but  the  duties  which  he  re- 
quireth  at  our  hands ,  ivhen  we  approach  his  table ,  are  sacrifices 
not  sacraments;  as  namely ,  to  offer  him  thanks  and  praises , 
faith  and  obedience,  yea,  our  bodies  and  soids  to  be  living  holy 
and  acceptable  sacrifice  unto  him,  which  is  our  reasonable  ser¬ 
vice. ”b  The  former  part  of  this  extract  is  given  in  the  Catena. 
The  latter,  beginning  “The  Lord’s  table,  &c.”  is  not  noticed. 

Excepting,  then,  the  value  which  may  be  attached  to  interces¬ 
sory  prayer,  we  maintain  that  the  benefit  accruing  from  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Eucharistic  ordinance,  is  confined  to  those  who 
faithfully  partake  of  it.  I  say,  excepting  the  value  which  may 
be  attached  to  intercessory  prayer,  because  we  have  reason  to  hope 
that  the  prayers  offered  by  the  faithful  in  that  ordinance  for  the 
whole  Church  are  acceptable  to  God.  God  has  promised  to  hear 
our  intercessions  for  others,  and  when  in  the  Eucharist  we  pray 
that  spiritual  blessings  may  be  given  to  the  whole  Church  for  the 
sake  of  that  sacrifice  we  are  then  commemorating,  we  may  hum¬ 
bly  hope  that  God  will  hear  us,  and  in  his  own  time  and  way 
answer  our  prayers. 

I  have  already  endeavored  to  show,  under  a  former  head,  that 
for  the  first  two  centuries,  at  least,  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers 
is  opposed  to  the  practice  of  offering  up  the  elements  at  all  after 
consecration;  and  therefore,  though  I  admit  that  this  practice 
may  have  prevailed  at  a  subsequent  period,  it  is  unecessary  to 
add  anything  further  to  show  that  even  patristical  tradition  fails 
our  opponents  in  this  matter.  But  the  main  point  is  not  the 
mere  question  whether  or  not  this  practice  prevailed,  but  with 
what  doctrine  it  was  associated;  and  1  therefore  think  it  impor¬ 
tant  here  to  add,  that  in  the  case  even  of  those  Fathers  of  the 
earlier  Church,  who  speak  of  the  offering  up  of  the  elements 

a  See  extract  given  in  Catena,  in  Tract  81,  p.  67,  or  Bii.son,  Of  subjection 
and  rebellion,  p.  693. 

b  Bilson,  Of  subjection  and  rebellion,  p.  699. 
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after  consecration  as  sacramentally  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
this  external  offering  up  was  not  intended  by  them  to  usurp  the 
place  of,  or  at  all  interfere  with,  the  internal  offering  up  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  cross  in  the  hearts  of  the  worshippers,  as  forming 
the  very  essence  of  the  sacrifice ,  and  without  which  the  other 
was  worthless.  And  as  the  external  offering  was  performed  by 
the  officiating  minister,  only  as  the  hand  and  voice  of  the  wor¬ 
shippers,  so  the  latter  was  performed,  and  could  only  be  per¬ 
formed,  by  the  worshippers  themselves,  and  alone  rendered  them 
acceptable  worshippers,  and  gave  any  value  to  the  service,  as  far 
as  they  were  concerned,  exclusive  that  is  of  that  indefinite  and 
general  value  which  a  service  including  intercessory  prayer  for 
the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  might  be  supposed  to  have. 

As  Irenseus,  speaking  on  this  very  subject ,  i.  e.  with  reference 
to  the  Eucharist,  says,  “If  any  one  shall  have  attempted  to  offer 
purely  and  rightly,  and  lawfully,  as  far  as  respects  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  only,  but  in  his  heart  is  not  at  peace  with  his  neighbor, 
nor  has  the  fear  of  God,  he  does  not  deceive  God  by  that  sacri¬ 
fice  which  is  rightly  offered  as  to  externals,  while  he  has  sin  in 
his  heart,  nor  will  such  an  oblation  profit  him  anything.”3  .  .  . 
“Sacrifices  do  not  sanctify  a  man,  for  God  needs  not  sacrifice; 
but  the  conscience  of  him  who  offers ,  when  pure,  sanctifies  the 
sacrifice.  ”b 

No  words  can  more  clearly  show  that  the  offering  or  sacrifice 
is  one  which  must  be  made  by  each  individual,  and  that  its  ac¬ 
ceptability  depends  upon  the  state  of  mind  of  the  offerer.  And 
the  puerile  and  evasive  mode  of  explaining  away  this  passage,  by 
saying  that  the  offering  in  the  Eucharist  is  always  pure,  because 
it  is  presented  by  the  holy  Catholic  Church  through  the  hands  of 
the  priest,  is  unworthy  of  any  candid  mind.  In  fact,  it  makes 
the  observation  of  Irenseus  useless  and  absurd,  when  applied,  as 
he  applies  it,  to  the  Eucharist.  And  when  Irenseus  says  after¬ 
wards  that  therefore  the  offering  (munus)  of  the  Church  is  an 
acceptable  sacrifice,  he  is  speaking  (as  the  context  shows)  of  the 
Christian  Church,  in  opposition  to  the  Jews,  and  contrasting  the 
spiritual  sacrifice  offered  in  the  former  to  the  material  sacrifice 
offered  by  the  latter. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  Fathers  of  a  somewhat  later  period, 
even  when  the  elements  may  have  been  offered  after  consecration 
as  a  sacrifice  to  God.  The  doctrine  maintained  by  these  was  in 

a  Si  enim  quis,  solummodo  secundum  quod  videtur,  munde,  et  recte,  et  legi¬ 
time  offeree  tentaverit,  secundum  autem  suam  animam  non  recte  dividat  earn  qu® 
est  ad  proximum  communionem,  neque  timorem  habeat  Dei,  non  per  id  quod 
recte  foris  oblatem  est  sacrificium  seducit  Deum,  intus  habens  peccatum,  nec 
oblatio  talis  proderit  ei  aliquid.  Iren.  adv.  hser.  iv.  34.  p.  325.  ed.  Grab. 

b  Non  sacrificia  sanctificant  hotninem,  non  enim  indiget  sacrificio  Dens;  sed 
conscientia  ejus  qui  off'ert  sanctificat  sacrificium  pura  existens.  Ib.  p.  326,  ed. 
Grabe. 
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all  essential  points  the  same.  I  will  endeavor  to  show  this,  by 
proving  that  notwithstanding  any  importance  they  may  have 
attached  to  the  post-consecration  sacrilice  of  the  elements,  they 
evidently  held,  (1)  That  the  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist  was  the 
offering  of  all  that  were  present  alike,  and  of  those  only.  (2) 
That  the  chief  part  of  the  sacrifice  was  that  mental  sacrifice  of 
prayer  and  praise,  which  it  is  impossible  for  one  man  to  offer  for 
another.  And  hence,  (3)  That  the  people  are  as  much  the  sacri- 
ficers  as  the  priest,  with  the  mere  exception  of  the  external  act 
of  ministration.  (4)  That  the  direct  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  was  to  be  expected  only  by  the 
faithful  communicants. 

To  enter  fully  upon  these  points  would  occupy  more  space 
than  can  be  spared  here  for  the  purpose,  but  I  will  give  one  or 
two  extracts  in  proof  of  each. 

(1)  The  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  was  considered  to  be  the 
offering  of  all  that  were  present  alike,  and  of  those  only. 

Thus  Ambrose,  or  as  the  Benedictines  would  say,  Pseud-Am- 
brose,  writing  on  1  Cor.  xi.  33,  4,  says,  “The  Apostle  says  that 
we  are  to  wait  one  for  another,  that  the  offering  of  many  may  be 
celebrated  at  the  same  time;”a  where  it  is  evident  that  the  offer¬ 
ing  was  regarded  as  the  offering  of  those  only  who  were  present. 
And  hence  it  was  ordered  by  the  Council  of  Eliberis,  that  no 
oblations  should  be  received  but  from  those  who  were  about  to 
communicate.6 

(2)  The  chief  part  of  the  sacrifice  was  considered  to  be  that 
mental  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise  which  it  is  impossible  for 
one  man  to  offer  for  another. 

“Behold,”  says  Chrysostom,  “we  have  our  victim  above,  our 
priest  above,  our  sacrifice  above.  Therefore  let  us  offer  such 
sacrifices  as  can  be  presented  upon  that  altar,  no  longer  sheep  and 
oxen,  no  longer  blood  and  incense,  all  these  things  are  abolished, 
and  there  is  introduced  in  the  place  of  these  rational  worship. 
But  what  is  rational  worship?  That  which  is  offered  by  the  sold; 
that  which  is  offered  by  the  spirit .”c  Surely  nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  this. 

Thus  also  Eusebius,  after  having  said  that  Christ  “directed  us  to 

a  Ad  invicem  exspectandum  dicit,  ut  multorum  oblatio  simul  celebretur.  Comm, 
in  1  Ep.  ad.  Cor.  xi.  33,  4.  Op.  Ambros.  Tom.  2.  App.  col.  150.  ed.  Bened. 

b  Episcopos  ab  eo  placuit  qui  non  communicat  munera  accipere  non  debere 
Concii.  Elib.  can  28. 

c  Opot  yap  etva  e^opten  to  'lepuov,  ccvoj  tov  ]epeu,  ocvoj  tjjv  Bvorixv, 
ovx-ovv  to  t  covTcir  cuva-tp  i  p  a  [A,ev  twicer  Tcor  ev  eacnico  S'vvctpoEva.r  -rrpor- 
ipeps  rtcei  tu  Over  i  citt'/i  p  i  a'  ovksti  7rpofia.Tci  y.coi  Bo <x.r,  ovxsti  a-ipt.ee 
you  x.v  I  o-trav  ttcovtcc  tccvto.  Ae  Xvrcu  ,  koci  ccvts  i  <r  e  vjjv  t  ktcci  covti  tovtoiv 
7]  Xoy  iKi)  Xcit  p  e  ice.  ti  e  mi  v  r)  Aoyl*j)  Xoorpe  mi\  tcc.  cc  ^/v  tx 
S'icc  ‘xvtvfJux.Tor.  Chrys.  In  Hebr.  horn.  xi.  §  3.  Tom.  xii.  pp.  114,  115. 
ed.  Ben. 
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offer  continually  to  God  a  remembrance  instead  of  a  sacrifice,”  a 
and  that  this  remembrance  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  was  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  at  the  table  through  symbols,13  immediately  proceeds  to  re¬ 
mark  that  “the  prophetic  oracles  proclaim  these  immaterial  and 
mental  sacrifices,  thus  speaking  of  them;  ‘Sacrifice  to  God  the 
sacrifices  of  praise,  &c.’  And  again,  ‘The  lifting  up  of  hands  is 
the  evening  sacrifice.’  And  again,  ‘The  sacrifice  of  God  is  a 
broken  spirit.’0 . God  having  rejected  the  Mosaic  sacri¬ 

fices  proclaims  by  the  prophetic  voice  that  which  is  to  be  observed 
by  us,  saying,  ‘from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  setting,  my  name 
is  glorified  among  the  nations,  and  in  every  place  incense  is 
offered  to  my  name,  and  a  pure  sacrifice.’  Therefore  we  sacri¬ 
fice  to  the  supreme  God  the  sacrifice  of  praise;  we  sacrifice  a 
divinely-inspired,  and  holy,  and  pious  sacrifice;  we  sacrifice  in  a 
new  way,  according  to  the  New  Testament,  a  pure  sacrifice. 
But  it  is  said  that  ‘the  sacrifice  of  God  is  a  broken  spirit;  a  broken 
and  contrite  heart  God  will  not  despise. ’d  ....  And,  moreover, 
we  offer  up  the  prophetic  incense,  presenting  to  him  in  every 
place  the  sweet-smelling  fruit  of  a  virtuous  religion;  offering  it 
through  our  prayers  to  him.  This  also  another  prophet  teaches, 
who  said,  ‘Let  my  prayer  be  as  incense  in  thy  sight.’  Therefore 
we  both  sacrifice  and  offer  incense;  at  one  time  celebrating  the 
memory  of  the  great  sacrifice,  according  to  the  mysteries  delivered 
by  him,  and  offering  to  God  the  offeiing  of  thanksgiving  (ty,v 
for  our  salvation,  in  pious  hymns  and  prayers;  at 
another,  consecrating  ourselves  wholly  to  him.”e 

No  one,  I  suppose,  can  read  this  passage  without  admitting 
that,  according  to  its  author,  the  immaterial  and  mental  sacrifice 
in  the  Eucharist  was  that  in  which  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  at 
least  principally  consisted. f 

aMvtlfA,tjV  Y.X.I  YifA.IV  7T  c*  p  X  H  0  V  T  COV  T  (  6  V  <T  I  XT  YU  &SU  7T  p  OF- 

(pe  pe  iv.  Euseb.  Demonstr.  Evang.  lib.  i.  c.  ult.  p.  38.  ed.  Col.  1688. 

bT ovtov  tov  Bvy.aTor  Tov  fA.vkf.LYtV  etri  rpatre^'oT  exTeheiv 

(tux.  w (a, fit jAwv.  Ib.  p.  39. 

c  Tctvra r  He  7TxXiv  rnr  a.ruy.a r»»r  y.csa  voepa< r  (hirtar  tx  rfpo<P>]T- 
iy.o.  Kiipiirret  Xoyix,  a3-£7r  jj  tr  e  p !  e  %ov  tci,  Qvaxv  roi  &ea  dm riuv  xav- 
cfeut,  y.  t.  A.  Ib.  p.  39. 

®voy.ev  Htjto,  to lyapovv  tu  etvi  otxvtuv  Qea  CtjFtxv  cotviceuf 
Qvoy.ev  to  ev6eov  y.ai  vey.vov  y.a.i  lepoerp  e  ere  r  6v;a.ci.  @voy.ev  y-xivut 
jccsTst  T-/jv  y.ciLVV}V  xQiix.ii v  T’yiV  y.a.Sxpxv  Svcrtcov.  &vt net  He  tu  ®ea 
7TVeVfLX  (TV  V  T  £  TO!  y.y  £  V  0  V.  X..  T.  A  Ib.  p.  40. 

e  Oi /y.ovv  y.a,i  6voy.ev  Y.cil  6vfA.iay.ev  Tore  y.ev  TtjV  fA.vtjfA.YiV  rov  y,ey- 
xXov  6vy.aa.roT  y.xtx  to,  7rpoT  cavrov  7rccpxHo0iVTci  y.vFropia.  etnreXo- 
vvtit,  Y.cti  rtjv  vxep  cruTij  p  ixt  7}y.av  evyjA.p  i  tt  i  av  Hi  et icrefiav  hy.vav 
re  Y.cr.i  evyav  ra  Qsa  tr pocry.o y.i  t^ovr  e  t’  Tore  He  a-Cpa?  uvtovt  oyay.- 
x6 i  e povvT jy  covra.  Ib.  p.  40. 

f  Many  other  passages  might  be  adduced  to  the  same  effect.  The  reader  will 
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And  hence  (3)  the  people  were  considered  as  much  the  sacri- 
fleers  as  the  priest,  with  the  mere  exception  of  the  external  act  of 
ministration. 

For  this  we  need  nothing  more  than  the  testimony  of  Leo, 
who  speaking  of  the  propriety  of  having  the  Eucharist  celebrated 
more  than  once  in  the  day  on  a  great  festival,  if  the  communi¬ 
cants  were  so  numerous  that  they  were  not  all  able  to  communicate 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  says,  “Some  part  of  the  people  would 
necessarily  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  performing  their  de¬ 
votions  if,  by  preserving  the  custom  of  having  one  mass  only, 
they  alone  who  assembled  together  in  the  early  part  of  the  day 
should  be  able  to  offer  the  sacrifice .”a  “By  which  words,”  says 
our  opponents’  witness,  Bishop  Jewel,  “Leo  teacheth  us  plainly 
that  the  sacrifice  is  offered  no  less  by  the  people  than  by  the 
priest.”b  And  again;  “As  this  Council,”  i.  e.  of  Toledo,  “sailh, 
the  priest  offereth  the  sacrifice  at  the  altar  or  holy  table,  even  so 
Leo  saith,  every  of  the  whole  faithful  people  likewise  offereth 
up  the  same  sacrifice.  I  say  not  any  other,  but  the  very  self-same 
sacrifice,  and  that  in  as  ample  manner  as  it  is  offered  by  the  priest.”! c 

And  thus  in  St.  Mark’s  Liturgy  it  is  said,  “Receive,  O  God, 
....  the  Eucharistical  praises  of  those  that  offer  sacrifices  and 
oblations  to  thee.”d 

Observable  also  is  the  testimony  of  Chrysostom.  “Moreover,” 
he  says,  “the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  in  the  Eucharist  is  common 
both  to  the  people  and  the  priest;  for  the  priest  does  not  give  thanks 
alone,  but  also  all  the  people.”6  The  whole  context  is  worth  con¬ 
sulting  on  this  matter.  This  expression,  be  it  observed,  is  that 
which  is  used  by  Justin  Martyr/  to  signify  the  mode  in  which 
the  elements  were  blessed  previous  to  their  reception,  and  there¬ 
fore  this  passage  of  Chrysostom  shows  that,  even  in  this  part  of 
the  service,  the  priest  was  only  acting  as  the  leader  of  the  devo¬ 
tions  of  the  people. 

(4)  The  direct  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  was  to  be  expected  only  by  the  communicants. 

“If,”  saith  Ambrose,  “as  often  as  the  blood  is  poured  out,  it  is 

find,  for  instance,  the  passage  alluded  to  in  a  former  page  from  Cyril  Alex,  in 
his  answer  to  Julian  (lib.  x.  pp.  343,  345,  350.  Op.  tom.  vi.  Aubert.)  well  worth 
referring  to. 

a  Necesse  est  autem  ut  qusedam  pars  populi  sua  devotione  privetur,  si  unius 
tantum  missae  more  servato,  sacrificium  offerre  non  possit  [possint],  nisi  qui 
prima  diei  parte  convenerint.  Leon.  Ep.  ad.  Dioscor.  Ep.  Alexandr.  ep.  81.  ed. 
Lugd.  1633.  p.  150. 

b  Reply  to  Harding,  Art.  13.  Works,  p.  360 

c  lb.  p.  366. 

<1  See  Brett’s  Collection  of  Liturgies,  p.  33. 

e  Tec  <r>ir  £  v"X.aP 1  ft  to.?-  zr  ctXiv  x.  envoy  ovS's  yeep  oceivo?  e  v^cco  nrre  r 
ccXXcc  > ecu  6  yetoT  oceexf.  Chrys.  In  Ep.  2.  ad  Corinth,  hom.  18. 
tom.  x.  p.  568. 

f  See  p.  122,  above. 
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poured  out  for  the  remission  of  sins,  I  ought  always  to  receive  it, 
in  order  that  my  sins  may  always  he  remitted.  I  who  con¬ 
stantly  sin  ough  constantly  to  have  the  remedy.”11 

“In  vain,”  saith  Chrysostom,  complaining  of  the  people’s  non- 
attendance  at  the  Eucharist,  “is  the  daily  sacrifice,  in  vain  do  we 
stand  at  the  altar,  there  is  no  one  who  communicates. ”b  But  it 
would  have  been  fin-  from  being  in  vain,  if  thereby  remission  of 
sins  was  obtained  for  the  Church. 

Moreover  the  ancient  practice  of  sending  the  consecrated  bread 
and  wine  to  those  that  were  absent,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
it  in  other  respects,  strongly  shows  the  feeling  of  the  primitive 
Church  in  this  matter;  which  is  also  witnessed  to  by  its  strictness 
in  expecting  and  requiring  all  who  were  competent  to  receive  the 
Eucharist  to  communicate  whenever  it  was  administered. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  testimonies  that  might  be  adduced 
to  show  the  opposition  of  (he  Fathers  to  the  views  of  our  oppo¬ 
nents;  and  however  much  their  inaccurate  and  hyperbolical 
language  may  often  perplex  the  inquirer,  an  impartial  review  of 
their  sentiments  as  a  whole  would,  I  am  convinced,  satisfy  him 
that  the  weight  of  patristical  testimony  is  overwhelmingly  against 
both  the  Romanists  and  our  opponents;  and  this,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  is  all  for  which  I  contend  in  any  point,  as  I  make  no  pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  support  of  “everybody  always  everywhere.” 

The  Fathers,  as  a  body,  while  they  speak  (and  justly)  of  the 
offering  up  of  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist, 
and  attribute  the  impetration  of  remission  of  sins  to  such  a  sacri¬ 
fice  alone,  show  at  the  same  time  their  total  dissent  from  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  by  speaking  of  the  bread  and  wine 
as  being  still  bread  and  wine  after  consecration;  and  while  some 
of  them  perhaps  maintain  the  propriety  of  an  offering  up  of  the 
bread  and  wine  to  God  after  consecration,  as  symbolically  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  they  show  at  the  same  time  their  dis¬ 
sent  from  the  notion  that  the  act  of  the  priest  in  doing  this  is 
even  instrumentally  the  procuring  cause  of  any  remission  of  sins, 
by  speaking  of  the  sacrifice  as  consisting  principally  in  that  men¬ 
tal  offering  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  in  the  prayers  and  praises  of  the 
hearts  of  the  worshippers,  which  no  one  can  offer  for  another. 

“As  for  the  ancient  Fathers,”  says  Bishop  Morton,  “who  in 
their  objected  testimonies  talked  of  Christ  suffering  being  slain 
and  dying  in  the  Eucharist,  we  Protestants  subscribe  to  their 
judgment  with  a  full  faith,  in  acknowledgment  that  Christ’s 

a  Si  quotiescumque  eff'unditur  sanguis,  in  remissionem  peccatorum  funditur, 
debeo  ilium  semper  accipere,  ut  semper  mihi  peccata  dimittantur.  Qui  semper 
pecco,  semper  debeo  habere  medicinam.  Ambros.  De  Sacram.  lib.  iv.  c  6.  tom. 
li.  col.  372.  ed.  Ben. 

a  Ei  xi)  6vti  ct  y.ctt'/ipct  p  ny,  tiv.vi  7rct.pt  tt  /jx.  a. ft-tv  ivnctmipto)'  tv^ttr 
o  /ttirr^cov.  Chrys.  In  Eph.  horn.  iii.  §  4.  tom.  xi.  p.  23.  ed.  Ben. 
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death,  the  proper  work  of  our  propitiation,  is  the  only  object  of 
our  remembrance  and  faith.”* 

I  would  observe,  then,  upon  this  head,  lastly,  that  it  is  strictly 
true,  in  a  sense,  that  the  real  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  the  true  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  are  offered  up  in  the  Eucharist,  not  by  iter¬ 
ation,  but  in  the  prayers  of  the  faithful.  Nay  more,  remission  of 
sins  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  offering  up  of  the  true  sacrifice 
of  the  cross.  And  how  can  this  be  offered  up?  Confessedly 
not  in  the  external  offering  up  of  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine, 
unless  we  maintain  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  It  is  only, 
and  can  only  be,  offered  spiritually  in  the  prayers  and  thanks¬ 
givings  of  the  faithful.  And  hence,  again,  it  follows,  that  no 
remission  of  sins  can  be  obtained  by  any  external  symbolical 
offering  of  consecrated  bread  and  wine,  or  by  any  one  individual 
for  another.b 

a  Of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  ed.  1652,  bk.  6.  c.  10.  p.  479. 

b  The  importance  of  the  subject  treated  of  above  has  led  me  to  enlarge  upon  it 
beyond  what  the  limits  of  this  work  W'ould  strictly  have  permitted;  and  it  has  been 
still  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  discuss  it  in  its  principal  features;  and  to  expose 
the  inaccuracies,  misrepresentations,  and  confusion  of  the  Tract  upon  which  I 
have  commented,  would  require  more  space  than  they  are  worth.  The  Tractators 
appear  to  have  hastily  imbibed  certain  notions  from  tire  writings  of  Brett  and  John¬ 
son,  and  one  or  two  more  of  kindred  views,  and  then,  without  even  giving  them¬ 
selves  time  fully  to  understand  the  nature  and  consequences  of  the  tenets  to  which 
they  have  thus  pledged  themselves,  to  have  been  led  away  by  &  partial  similarity 
in  language  in  other  writers  to  claim  a  host  in  their  favor  who  are  altogether  op¬ 
posed  to  them.  Thus  Mr.  Keble  regrets  in  our  Liturgy  the  absence  of  “the  so¬ 
lemn  offering  of  the  elements  before  consecration,”  (Pref.  to  Hooker,  p.  lxii.) 
which  is  not  absent.  And,  moreover,  the  oblation  which,  according  to  their  views, 
forms  the  Eucharistic  oblation,  is  that  of  the  bread  and  wine  after  consecration.  Let 
me  commend  to  their  notice  the  following  statement  of  the  doctrine  the}'  have 
undertaken  to  defend  by  one  of  the  party  from  whom  they  appear  to  have  derived 
it.  “Under  the  gospel,  when  the  bishop  or  priest  hath  received  the  people’s  of¬ 
fered  materials  for  the  Christian  sacrifice,  and  has  made  a  priestly  oblation  of  them, 
they  are  then  prepared  to  be  made  a  sacrifice,  and  then  the  priest  pronounceth  the 
words  of  institution  over  them,  and  imitateth  the  actions  of  our  blessed  Lord,  by 
which  the  priest’s  power  to  consecrate  by  commission  is  showed,  and  the  sacred 
symbols  become  consecrated  as  far  as  in  the  power  of  man  to  do  by  commission; 
and  then  they  are  fit  to  be  offered  up  to  God  by  the  priest  in  sacrifice  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  institution;  and  they  are  accordingly  offered  up  in  sacrifice  to 
God  the  Father,  as  commemorative  of  and  in  union  with  the  one  great  sacrifice 
once  offered  by  Jesus  Christ  of  himself  upon  the  cross.  And  this  is  the  proper 
oblation  and  sacrifice,  which  may  be  called  the  third  oblation,  for  the  other  two 
are  neither  of  them  a  sacrifice,  [i.  e.  the  oblation  of  the  people  in  presenting  the 
bread  and  wine,  and  the  oblation  of  the  priest  in  placing  them  on  the  altar;]  but 
this  third  oblation  is  a  sacrifice,  and  in  the  primitive  IJturgies  is  so  called  at  this 
period  of  the  service,  and  not  before;  and  by  the  concomitant  sacrificial  prayer 
the  priest  begs  of  God  the  Father  that  he  would  please  to  do  what  none  but  he 
can  do,  to  send  down  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  offered  sacrifice,  that  the  sacred 
and  now  in  part  consecrated  symbols  may,  by  his  effectual  operation,  become 
verily  and  indeed  the  most  precious  body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  the  receivers. 
Then  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  fully  consecrated,  and  energetical  for  all  the  divine 
purposes  of  the  institution;  so  that  now  it  is  a  full,  perfect,  and  proper  sacrifice 
of  the  body  of  Christ  broken,  and  of  his  blood  shed.  All  Christians,  the  whole 
Catholic  Church,  the  whole  communion  of  saints,  are  concerned  in  it,  for  there¬ 
by  God  the  Father  is  propitiated  for  the  whole  mystical  body  of  Christ,  living  and 
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departed,  as  it  is  a  sacrifice  united  to  the  one  great  sacrifice,  of  which  ail  the  legal 
sacrifices  were  but  types. ”a 

There  is  one  more  point,  however,  to  which  1  would  here  direct  the  reader’s 
notice,  in  order  to  show  him  to  what  such  views  lead.  In  the  Eucharist  the  minis¬ 
ter  confessedly  is  to  follow  the  example  of  our.  Lord  when  he  instituted  it,  and 
consequently,  if  the  one  offers  a  true  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  God  in  it,  so  did  the 
other.  But  Scripture  tells  us  that  Christ  was  “ once  offered,”  and  that  “by  his 
one  offering  he  hath  perfected,  &c.”  This,  when  pressed  home,  was  an  argu¬ 
ment  not  easily  to  be  evaded,  and  accordingly  the  great  defender  of  the  views  of 
our  opponents,  Mr.  Johnson,  found  himself  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  our  Lord’s  sacrifice  was  made  in  the  Eucharist.  “Our  Saviour,”  he  says, 
“laid  down  his  life  when  by  a  free  act  of  his  will  he  did  give  his  body  and  blood 
to  God  in  the  Eucharist.”  (Unbloody  Sacrifice,  partjii.  p.  69.)  And  against  the 
sacrifice  of  the  cross  it  is  pleaded  (I  quote  from  Dr.  Waterland)  that  to  suppose 
it  “is  to  render  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  a  bloody  one  indeed;  so  bloody  as  that  it 
cannot  be  reconciled  to  purity  of  any  sort,  till  killing  one’s  self  be  esteemed  a  vir¬ 
tue.”  (Unbl.  Sacr.  part.  ii.  p.  70.)  And  thus  speaks  Dr.  Brett,  “He  could  not 
offer  himself  a  sacrifice  in  any  other  manner  than  by  symbols  or  representations ; 
for  had  he  in  any  manner  put  himself  to  death,  he  might  have  been  too  justly  ac¬ 
cused  of  self-murder.”  (Brett’s  Answ.  to  plain  AccT  p.  66.)  I  forbear  offering 
any  remark  upon  such  statements,  except  to  remind  the  reader  that  these  are  two 
of  our  opponents’  most  favored  witnesses;  and  their  works  on  the  list  of  the 
Library  of  Anglo-Catholic  divines.  The  reader  who  desires  to  enter  further  into 
the  matter  may  consult  Dr.  Waterland’s  Appendix  to  his  “Christian  Sacrifice  ex¬ 
plained”  in  the  8th  vol.  of  his  Works.  He  will  do  well  also  to  consult  his  “Sa¬ 
cramental  part  of  the  Eucharist  explained,”  and  “Distinctions  of  Sacrifice,”  in  the 
same  volume.  He  will  there  see  also  some  just  observations  upon  that  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  which  some  of  our  opponents’  favor¬ 
ite  witnesses  had  shortly  before  that  time  broached,  and  which  I  need  not  say  have 
been  revived  by  their  admirers  of  the  present  day,  but  into  which  it  would  be  be¬ 
side  our  present  subject  to  enter. 


a  Hon.  A.  Campbell’s  “Essay  upon  the  Holy  Eucharist,”  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Middle  State,  pp.  307,  8.  Load.  1721.  fob  See,  also,  Brett’s  Dissert,  on  the  Prim. 
Liturg.  p.  121;  and  L’Estrange’s  All.  of  Div.  Off.  p.  183.  ed.  1690. 


